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INTRODUCTION 


"There is properly no History; only Biography. "(Bnerton). 
\ 


A strange face, a name, or the description of some exploit is 
each capable at times of arousing our speculation. We want to know 
more about the person concerned and perhaps our imagination endeavours 
to supply us with a picture of his life - romantic, humdrum or sinister - 
whioh the facts themselves withhold from us. 

The lives and experiences of others interest us all and when those 
•others happen to bear the same name an ourselves this interest is intensified. 
It gains a personal aspect, Have we got some of his blood in our veins? 

Did he think and talk like us? Does he help to explain why we are what we 
are? 


Here, in this little monograph, I have attempted to summarise the 
more interesting information so far discovered about the ancestry of our own 
particular branch of the Bristowe family. It has been written in haste and 
my resolve to get it finished in time for Christmas 1942 could not have been 
fulfilled had I paused to prepare the detailed list of references which all 
documents of this nature should contain. Later on and in more 
peaceful times it will be my ambition to enlarge upon, improve, and 
perhaps even to print with illustrations what I have here set out so 
roughly and unevenly. 

The first eight chapters are mainly the results of my own 
cearches amongst the literature of the time. These bring us down to 
a period (circa 1190) explored so excellently by Sydney Bristowe about j 
thirty years ago"* and subsequently by our distant relation, Edward Jenkins.* 
Their discoveries, with slender additions and alterations by myself, supply 
the information summarised in the last three chapters. To both I owe a 

doop debt of .gratitude 

v 

The story I tell is that of the passage of a family through a 
period of nearly twelve centuries. At the beginning we know them to 
have been vikings of intrepid spirit, wise council and fair complexion. 

Wo know also that these characteristics were inherited by their 


"Records of the Bristows Family". Compiled by C.A.Bernau assisted 
by Sydney C.Bristowe. 1913 (Twenty copies privately printed). 

* 

■/ "The Bristows of South East England". Edward Jenkins. (About 
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dooccr.dants in Normandy three hundred years later. Can we lay claim yet 
Another eight to nine centuries later to owe anything to our viking desca ';? 
In the Shetlands many a pure viking type is to be seen today, but there 
perhaps they have mixed little with other strains. In Normandy, in the ^ 
midst of a country of dark Latins, the viking type has survived unaltered^ 
vVfc find it in England too and, I submit, in our own family. At different 
periods environmental conditions such as mediaeval religion, prosperity 
And conservatiom may haye concealed originality or smothered -'latent fires 
In their suffocating folds but perhaps it is as well that in times of peace 
Anorgio3 should he absorbed in peaceful occupations. The dauntless spirit 
inherited from their ancestors has, however, held them, and will again hold 
them, in good stead when necessity arises. 


/ 


Soe K.Gjerset’s History of ihe Norwegian People, He says the modern 


miens are tall, well-built, blonde and blue-eyed, jealous of personal 


dependence and honour, often quarrelsome, revengeful, hard to govern, 
n«»et, hospitable, lovers of'adventure, and skilled in ship-building. 




PART I. 


I 

THE VIKING PHASE 

CHAPTER ONE. TIIE BIRTH OF THE VIKING MOVEMENT. 


Long before man set foot in Norway the setting for the Viking 
movement was prepared. Rugged hills and barren mountains played an 
important part both before and after his arrival. The weight of their 
rocky cores, oombined, maybe, with that of the mighty ice cap which 
engulfed them during the Ice Age, caused the land to sink and the sea to 
stream up their valleys. These submerged valleys or fiords carried the 
tide far into the heart of the country whilst the sinking of the coastline 
yielded a chain of countless islands. Later, when the ice caps retreated 
northward, dark pine forests sprang up on the steep hill slopes, pockets 
of fertile soil collected on the rock ledges, and summer pastures watered 
by clear mountain torrents awaited use by man for his cattle. 


Earliest Stone Age man was a hunter. Later immigrants from 
the South and South-East combined agriculture with hunting and their 
settlements formed wherever crops could be grown, cattle could be grazed 
and timber was accessible for the construction of houses and ships. 


High over all stood the mountain ranges. Aloof and masterful 
they barred the way inland and thrust man out to sea in search of food and 
fortune. Glaciers and snow fields isolated the settlements except by the 
sea route and made each into a puny kingdom which delayed the political 
union of the country for many a century. Their grandeur in sunset and 
sunshine, in mist and in twilight, inspired religion and poetry and acted 
as a breeding ground for myths and legends during the long winter nights. 
Stories were told and retold of the deeds of mighty warriors and of gods 
who were themselves champions. It came to be believed that warriors who 
died bravely in combat were borne away on shields by Valkyry maidens to 
Woden's palace of Valhalla where they lived for ever ,afterwards in the com¬ 
pany of all the other heroes. Many a viking was inspired to deeds of 
valour by the promise of such reward. 


Thus a hardy amphibious race was bred which gloried in battle 
and adventure. Piracy was combined with fur-trading, whaling, fishing and 
the tilling of the soil. At first the pirates were content to prey on their 
neighbours but towards the end of the Eighth Century A.D. these vikings began 
to sail to more distant lands. Brilliant and astonishing were their 
achievements and never in maritime history have their courage and sea-craft 
been surpassed. ’ In open long-ships barely eighty feet in length they 
roached the shores of America and explored the eastern fringes of the 
Mediterranean. The striped sail, the row of yellow and black shields slung 
over the low waist of the gaily painted ship, and the hign dragon prow cleav¬ 
ing the billows struck terror.into the hearts of those who saw one approaching. 
From ships such as these they landed on foreign shores far and wide, sometimes 
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Impetus to the viking movement was provided by the increasing 
population, and by polygamy amongst the wealthier people which yielded numbers 
of earls' sons who were unwilling to be starvelings or dependents. These 
became the leaders. In love with adventuro, proud of their swords and ring 
shirts, of their red cloaks and long yellow hair, they sailed tho 3ea3 and 
filled with envy those who had remained at home when they rut urn. ed laden with 
gold and gems. The vikings were savage sea-rovers in an age of universal 
savagery who found a noble joy in their exploits. The best energies of the 
rising generations were absorbed in sea-faring enterprises and the young man. 
who had not been ar-viking had to endure the chaff of his fellows and the scorn 
of the maidens. 

A movement such as this could not span the ninth and tenth 
centuries without having important effects and by the middle of the tenth 
century the vikings began to repay whatever debt they owed to the countries 
they had ravaged. Their minds were active and adaptable. A knowledge 
was acquired of customs in many lands. The best tras sought and selected 
from amongst the civilizations they encountered and their ships were the 
instruments by which learning and culture were spread more rapidly than ever 
before. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution they made to western society 
is one which is difficult fully to assess - the qualities inherited by Celt 
and Saxon, Frank and Frisian who mixed with viking stock. In a hereditary 
sense so dominant was that stock that to this day it persists in the lands 
in which s ettlements were made a thousand years ago. Despite marriages and 
the passing of thirty to forty generations the type" has survived in Eritain 
' and in Normandy seemingly unchanged except by present day culture imposed on 
it after birth. Countenance and colouring, zest for conquest and adventure, 
a love of sport and of the sea, energy of mind and body, wisdom and valour. 
These are the special characteristics of the viking inheritance. 

I 
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TABLE I 


THE VIKING PHASE 


/ HALVDAN THE OLD 
. b. circa 760 


IVAR, Earl of Opland 
b. circa 785 


EYSTSIN GLUMRA 
bL circa 810 

•• i . I-- 

\ ROGNVALD THE MIGHTY, 

Earl of More and Raumsdale, 
b. circa 835 
d. circa 905 

in., Ragnhild, d. of Rolf Nefia 


HALLAD 

Earl of Orkney 


TURF-EINAR 

Sari of Orkpey 
1 


R0LL0 (ROLF) THE GANGER 
b. circa 870, d. 927 
First Duke of Normandy 


IVAR 

b. circa 855 


(see Table II) 


SIGURD, 


Earl 


of Orkney 



ROLLAGER (HROLLAUG) 
(followed Rollo to 
Normandy) 


-1 

THORIR THE SILENT 

Earl of More, 
nuAlof, d. of Haral 
Fairhair. 











CHAPTER TWO. 


ROCNVALD THE MIGHTY 


A trend in political development towards the establishment 
of a single king or overlord in each of the northern countries of Europe 
began to develop early in the ninth century and in Norway Halvdan the Black 
had managed to establish his rule over a large paid; of the country before 
he died in about the year 875* The accession of his young son Harald 
Fairhoir, a mere child of ten, was, however, the signal for an outburst of 
Jealousy and revolt which threatened to disintegrate the country into its 
former state of petty kingdoms. Chieftains strove with one another and 
rose in revolt against Harald's overlordship. Strong actiomas needed if 
he was to retain his kingdom. Strong and successful action was taken. 

Early in his reign Harald succeeded not only in quelling the 
rebels but also in extending and strengthening his territory by victories 
over neighbouring kings who had doubted his ability to withstand their 
onslaughts. His domains soon exceeded those of any other king in Norway 
and the story is told of a girl named Gyda who fired his ambition to make 
ils conquest complete. When his envoys sought her hand in marriage she 
;old them contemptuously she would not waste herself on a king who ruled 
iUt a few peoples. "Marvellous it seems to me", she said, "that there is 
;0 king who will make Norway his own, and be sole ruler thereof as Germ 
ias done in Denmark and Eric in Uppsala." Instead of being annoyed at this 
lessage, Harald praised her words and vowed neither to cut nor comb his hair 
intil this end was achieved. 

Though the story may be fictitious Harald's ambition was 
j*r.uine. Revolts had been crushed. He now set out to bring the whole 
jountry under his sway and the sagas recount a series of battles against 
ainor kings and chieftains in all of which Harald's men gained the victory. 

Harald's closest friend and most staunch supporter was 
Rognvald, Earl of More and Raumsdale. Descended from a long line of vikings 
from Eystein Glumra son of Ivar, Earl of Opland, son of Halvdan tie Old - 
Ro^ivald was himself a man of outstanding valour and wisdom. Well deserved, 
lay the Sagas, were the names Rognvald the Mighty and Rognvald the Keen- 
jjounselled by both of which he became known. 

Rognvald the Mighty, whose ancestry is traced back to Halvdan 
A Old, is important to us in'being the first in the line of descent we are 
‘ftcing whose exploits are recorded. He had already been rewarded for the 
rt he had played in defeating some of Harald Fairhair's enemies when the 
blowing account is given of one of his battles. 

"Earl Rognvald fared by the inner course through Eid and 
"then southward past the Firths: he espied the goings of King 
"Vemund, and so came a-night-tide to a certain stead hight Naust-dale, 
"whereat was King Vemund a^feasting. There took Earl Rognvald the 
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•'house over their heads, and burned King Vemund therein with ninety 
"men.*'' Thereafter came Kari of Berdla to Earl Rognvald with a 
"long-ship all manned, and they went both together north to Mere. 
"Earl Rognvald took the ships which King Vemund had owned, and all 
"the chattels that he got there. Kari of Berdla went north to 
"Throndheim unto King Harald and became his man; he was a mighty 
"bareserk." 


Thus yet two more minor kingdoms were added to Harald Fairhair' s 
realm, one by force and fire and the other by persuasion backed by Harald's 
growing strength. 

Harald's conquest was finally completed, save for minor 
skirmishes, by a great and decisive naval victory over powerful opponents 
in Hafrsfiord in about the year 890. With the fall of Vestland all 
formidable resistance to his rule over the whole of Norway collapsed. 

Victory brought Mm admiration from the older men whilst the younger 
men wished to serve under so renowned a warrior and to deserve the 

rewards he bestowed on all who served Mm well, 

✓ 

Remembering Ms vow, we are told, of ten years previously, 

Harald bathed Mmself and allowed Earl Rognvald to comb and shear his 
hair. Nor had he forgotten Gyda. Harald, the first king of all Norway, 
claimed her as wife. She married him end she gave Mm children but now, 
alas, she had to content herself with being one of ten wives, for in those 
days it was customary for virility and wealth to be reflected in the number 
of wives a man possessed. 

• 4 Harald now gave Ms attention to the government of Ms kingdom. 
The petty kingdoms he had subdued were welded into a national monarchy with 
a system of government and admiMstration wMch left great power in the 
sovereign's hands. ' Trade was fostered and the plundering by vikings of 
coast settlements within Ms realm was put down with an iron hand. 

The stem suppression and outlawry of pirates and adventurers 
who did not restrict their activities overseas gave an impetus to emigration. 
Many of the outlaws formed themselves into bands centred in the Shetlands, 
Orkneys, the Isle of Man and elsewhere whence they sailed a-viking and often 
returned to harry the coast of Norway. In his determination to destroy or 
drive further afield the viking hordes wMch disturbed the peace of Ms own 
coast settlements Harald led several expeditions to seek them out. In one 
of the battles wMch ensued fell Ivar, son of Earl Rognvald, and in recompense 
the Orkneys and Shetlands were given to Ms father. At first Earl Rognvald 
gave the earldom to his brother Sigurd but later, when Sigurd died, first 
Hallad and then Turf-Einar (sons of Earl Rognvald) became Earl of Orkneys. 
Turf-Einar, whose descendants succeeded Mm in the earldom for many generation 
was so-named because he is said to have been the first in the islands to cut 
peat for fuel. 




K 


The strategy of setting fire to a timber house stealtMly surrounded is 
frequently recorded in Ihe sagas and Earl Rognvald himself was to meet this 
| fate in later years, ( 








In sympathy with the adventurous spirit of’the times and because, 
perhaps, he was a younger son with few possessions, Rollo (Rolf) the Ganger, 
son of Earl Rognvald, accompanied and led viking expeditions overseas. Before 
long, however, and perhaps on his return journey from an ecpedition less successful 
than usual. Hollo transgressed Harald's strictest law by plundering a settlement 
in southern Norway. The penalty for this was outlawry and neither his mother’s 
supplications nor Harald’s deep affection for his father were of any avail. 

Rollo set sail west-over-sea never to return to the country of 
his birth. His subsequent adventures, whose consequences were so important 
to the future history of western Europe, will be described in the next chapter. 

By the time Harald Fairhair was forty he had many grown up sons 
from the numerous wives he had married. These sons became restless at being 
!dependents with no territory to rule. Bent on gaining by their own efforts 
what their father would not give them, two of the number, Halvdan Highleg and 
Gudrod Gleam, decided to seize the domains and belongings of Earl Rognvald who 
was now an old man of about seventy. Accompanied by a body of men they came • • 
;on him unawares and set fire to his house. Earl Rognvald and sixty of his 
|tten perished in the flames. 

The deed accomplished, Gudrod Gleam took possession of Earl 
|Rognvald's property whilst Halvdan Highleg sailed westward to the Orkneys 
Ith three of his long ships to seize the earldom there from Earl Rognvald's 
|:*on. Turf Einar. ^ ' . 

V,ihen the news reached Havald Fairhair of his sons' deeds he was 
tiled with wrath. Hastening to the scene of the burning he seized Gudrod 
}leam and then banished him for ever from his kingdom. The property was 

ided to one of Earl Rognvald’s sons, Thorir the Silent, to whom also the King 
presented his daughter Alof in marriage. 

Hr Now Turf Einar, Earl of Orkneys, was a mighty warrior,"ugly 

look upon and with only one eye. He was fully capable of giving a 
>od account of himself in any battle but the unheralded arrival of three 
>stile longships under Halvdan Highleg *3 command took him off his guard, 
ith difficulty he succeeded in escaping to Caithness where plans wero set 
motion at once to avenge his father's death and to oust Halvdan Highleg 
Dm the Orkneys. By the end of the summer he was ready to sail. "A 
landing was made and the opposing forces were not long in coming to grips. 

Tter a short sharp encounter Halvdan's men were put to flight, a rout being 
jlVerted by the timely arrival of nightfall. But on the following day 
> thing could save them. The islands were small and cover was limited, 
»lentlessly were Halvdan's men sou^it out and slain until only Halvdan 
Loself remained undiscovered. It fell to the lot of one-eyed Turf-Einar 

Imeelf to spot him from afar and with Halvdan’s death Turf-Einar avenged 
l« father and recovered his own earldom. 
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CHAPTER THREE. 


ROLLO THE GANGER 


The story of Rollo, outlaw and hero, depends mainly on the 
testimony of Dudo of St. Quentin. The problem for historians is to decide . 
how much of this tenth century narrative to accept. Dudo wrote his 
biography some seventy years after Rollo*s death with the assistance of 
contemporary monastic annals and of information or traditions provided by 
his grandsons. Thus he had good opportunity to write an authentic account 
of Rollo's life but an anxiety to please his patrons, Rollo*s descendants, 
led him to magnify his hero's achievements by assigning to him at least 
some deeds of prowess performed by other vikings such as Godfred and Sigfred. 
Rollo's memory might in any event have been treasured throu^x the centuries 
with honour and affection in his adopted home, but Dudo's history made this 
an assured fact. 


The narrative which follows represents what I accept out of 
all the records, traditions and legends attached to Rollo's name. Some 
historians accept more and others less. If proof were demanded where no 
proof exists most European history of the tenth century would have to be 
discarded. In the circumstances the sensible course in this, as in other 
cases, is to discard all obvious fabrications without losing faith in every¬ 
thing and to accept whatever seems likely or is confirmed by independent 
chroniclers. 


Rollo (Rolf) was the son of Rognvald the Mighty, Earl of MS re 
'and Raumsdale, the trusty liegeman and comrade of King Harald Fairhair of 
Norway. He was a man of• outstanding strength and stature. So huge was he 
that on attaining manhood he became known as Rollo the Ganger, which means 
"walker", because no horse in the land was large enough to carry him. Grim 
•and gay, this fair haired giant was destined to play an important part in the 
shaping of future European histoxy. Outlaw and sea-pirate, warrior and 
conqueror of Normandy, wise ruler and popular hero, this son of Rognvald the 
Mighty was ancestor to dukes and kings as well as many humbler folk alive 
.to-day who are ignorant of their lineage. 

T 

Rollo had several brothers so his inheritance was limited to 
three small islands in northern Norway. Ambitions unquenched kindled in 
him the -spirit of adventure inherited from his forefathers. The urge 
seized him to go a-viking and it was probably between the years 890 end $00 A.D. 
when he was between 25 and 35 years of age that the incident occurred which 
■ , led to his outlawry by Harald Fairhair. This incident is referred to in the 
last chapter so no further description is necessary here. 

Tradition ha9 it that Rollo set sail from Vigr, in Folder. 

Fiord. A westerly course brought him to the Hebrides about the year 895 ar*d 
there, I believe, he made his home and his headquarters for viking raids along 
the coastline of Britain and western Europe during the next fifteen years or 
’more. He ws.3 probably married before he left Norway so it can be supposed 
that a Norse \vife accompanied him in his outlawry and that children were bom 
to him either in Norway or in the Hebrides and perhaps in both homes. The 
marriage of a daughter to a Scots chieftain -in the Hebrides supports my belief 
that he made these inlands his headquarters for a number of years and, accord¬ 
ing to the dating I accept, he did not move his home to Normandy until 911. 
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As his son William Longeword wai a grown man when ho succeeded his latner as 
rvlcr of Nonnandy in y2'( a id as he passed some of his childhood years there, 
wo must conclude that he was horn in the Hebrides within a few years of 900 A.D. 

Dudo makes Rollo the hero of stirring adventures and of viking c 
raids up the Seine from thu year &16 onwards. Tradition from another source 
relates that Alfred the Great offered him half his kingdom in reward for his 
assistance against. Danish invaders. Much though I should like to accept 
these vorsions of his exploits and to claim his right to recognition as one ' * 
the greatest heroes of all time, the cold analysis of the evidence carried out 
by-other waiters has satisfied me that we must discard these traditions. What 
is much more likely is ''chat he was one of the viking loauiers vho harried the 
coasts of Alfred the Great's kingdom and who turned their attention to France 
when Alfred's strength on sea and land became so formidable a3 to make France a 
more attractive target than England. Northmen, vith Danes predominating, had 
been wringing concessions and booty from the French king since 876 but Alfred's 
power caused a new period of intense aggression in 910 » In that year a strong 
force of likings landed in Burgundy. . Undaunted by an initial defeat they pushed 
on and plundered Bourges. The same or another force attacked .Chartres in the 
following year and for the first time Rollo is mentioned as their leader. 

Chartres put up a stout defence. Rollo laid siege to the town but was replied. 
IIg retired, to headquarters on the Seine and here he was sought by envoys of 
Sing Charles the Simple to negotiate terms of peace. . 

• $’ 

Charles had come to the conclusion he could neither oust the vikings 
from their strongholds on the Seine nor prevent serious and far-flung raids on 
his cities. Battles might be wm but defeats did not prevent further attacks 
being made. He had decided to adopt a new policy. He would convert then if 
possible into peaceful citizens whose interest and obligation it would be to 
stifle the attacks which he himself feared. 

In the year 911 a pact was concluded at St. Clair-sur-Epte. 
Territory known later as Haute-Normandie was ceded to Rollo. In return 
Rollo recognised Charles as his overlord, and undertook to aid him in repelling . 
aggressors should the need arise. Thir pact was of far-reaching importance. 

Although Rollo now became Charles' vassal his pride of race, so 
the story goes, would not permit him to kneel and kiss the Icing's foot in token 
of submission. When directed to do so he beckoned one of his followers to 
* * . -1 *;»• Ti+h.-v.. J h io--«c one deputy raised the king's foot, 

indeed he raised the foot so high that the king tipped over backwards amidst 
uproarious laughter from the vikings. This story of viking pride and 
mischievous gaiety has a ring of truth about it. 

The pact of St. Clair-sur-Epte provided Rollo and his sea-rovers 
with a peimanent home. He himself agreed to Christian baptism and took up 
residence at Rouen. The new-won territory was divided between his followers. 
They were made lords of districts or towns and proprietors of larger or smaller 
domains according to their rank. All were equal in civil rights though unequal 
in political and military rank. A rough and ready legal code was introduced 
which •■"as sufficient to yield safety to his subjects and their possessions. 

Uitheux delay town defences were constructed or strengthened and new buildings 
v/ere erected or damaged ones re-built. Abbeys •shich had been pillaged by vikings 
were re-endowed. Education was encouraged. 
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Under Rollo's rule Normandy prospered. The fierce old 
viking displayed all the qualities of a great ruler. His impressive 
appearance impelled attention and respect. His strength and courage 
invoked admiration. His wisdom and justice gained the affection and 
support of those subject to him. 

State papers and charters do not exist for this period 
but it would seem that the restless vigour of the vikings was fully 
employed for twelve years in the organisation and construction of their 
new home. Not until the year 923 were their swords and battle-axes 
needed once more and then only to implement the promise given by Rollo 
to aid the King of France in time of need. A revolt against Charles 
had led to the crowning of Robert of Neustria in his place but Rollo 
took up arms on Charles' behalf against Robert's son-in-lav/ and 
.successor, Raoul, Duke of Burgundy. No conclusive battles were fought' 
but under the terms of the peace treaty Rollo acquired the Bessin and 
Maine as additions to his territories together with promises of con¬ 
siderable monetary payments. Y/hen the French promises^of danegeld • 
were not kept a force of vikings, animated by his own spirit but led 
by younger men, marched beyond his borders to plunder Amiens and Arras. 
This could hardly be allowed to pass unnoticed by the French and an 
avenging army marched into Normandy under the leadership of Raoul. 

The viking garrison at Eu was overcome and the French followed this 
success by a further victory at Fauquenbergue. Raoul himself was 
wounded. This circumstance, combined with a threat of invasion from 
Hungary persuaded him to withdraw his army and to pay the sums of money 
still owing to Rollo. 

Two years later, in the year 927* Rollo the Ganger's 
adventurous life came to an end. In years to come he was to have a 
great-granddaughter.who became queen of the country which had banished 
him from its shores and his oonquests were to be the prelude to the 
more impprtant conquest of Great Britain by his descendants. 
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... : PART II 

. . THE NORMAN PHASE 

CHAPTER FOUR. WILLIAM LONG SWORD 


Rollo had placed his son's education in the hands of a 
tutor named Botho who proved himself to be a wise teacher and loyal 
friend of the family. By the time his father died William had acquired 
so wide a knowledge that he could discuss with ability either religion 
or war, hunting or falconry, chess or art,but had he been given full 
choice he would have chosen to be a monk rather than a ruler. As it was he 
wished to rule by law rather than by force although he was to show 
proficiency and valour in wielding his sword •whenever necessary and to 
earn the name of Long sword.- . . . *. . 

Physically, William had an attractive appearance and 
personality. Tall and fair, graceful and athletic, he was possessed 
of great vigour, a cheerful disposition and a gracious manner which *• 
gained him many friends.' 


Rollo '3 pledges to Charles the Simple were honoured by 
William but, as events turned out, Charles' reinstatement on the throne 
of France was to last only a brief spell. He was to die in fetters 
within a few years of William succeeding his father as ruler of Normandy 


r 


in 927. • ' 

William took part in battle for the first time in 932. 

Breton chiefs of the Cotentin and Avranchin had questioned his authority 
over them. He displayed such promptitude and vigour that the revolt 
collapsed and his overlordship was confirmed. ,, 


His next problem, also within the bounds of his own t erritories, 
was an extremely delicate one. His Scandinavian subjects had been 
arranging themselves into two separate factions, Christian and pagan, 
which were now hostile.to one another. The Christian northmen, encouraged 
by William himself, were adopting French speech, customs and culture. He 
believed that their future prosperity in Normandy depended on this. He 
was also extremely sensitive to French gibes about pirates and his national 
: pride demanded on this account that culture in Normandy should at least 
i attain the same standards as in the rest of France. In contrast to this 
thq- pagan northmen had .clung to their Scandinavian tongue and took pride 


Kir 
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in their national customs. They feared, moreover, that their independence 
and possessions would be lost to themselves and their descendants if they 
once became identified with the.French. 

Riulph arose as leader of the pagan party. In 952 he demanded . 
severance from William and those vikings Wio favoured Christianity and 
alliance-with France. Two thirds of William's territory must be ceded 
to him and his followers. 

Negotiations were started at Rouen. Wishing to avoid civil 
war if possible, William made handsome offers of money but these did 
not satisfy the genuine aspirations of the pagan party who sought territory 
and independence. Kis offers were rejected and before long the news came 
that Riulph was advancing on Rouen at the head of a strong force in order 
to press his demands. 

One more attempt was made to reach an amicable settlement but 
William's further concessions were mistaken as signs of weakness and it 
now became apparent that nothing short of complete submission would satis¬ 
fy the rebels. Bernard the Dane, William's Staunch supporter and friend, 
was taken into council and the decision reached that aimed resistance 
was imperative despite Riulph's superiority in numbers. 

-Greatly outnumbered though he was, William charged at the 
head of his men with such fierce abandon that his enemy were put into 
confusion and routed. Riulph himself was killed and the rebellion . 
crushed. 


On the very day when this memorable victory was gained Espriota, 
William's wife, gave birth to a son whom they named Richard. In after 
years Richard was to show that he had inherited the same quality of fear¬ 
lessness which his father had shown on the day of his birth. 

During the next four years William was left in peace. Much 
of this tine he devoted to administration and the crowning honour of his 
reign lay in the- wise, firm and equitable administration of justice for 
which he was personally responsible. Whenever time permitted he indulged 
in his favourite pastime of hunting and plunged into the well stocked 
forests near Rouen in pursuit of deer and wild boar. 

In 957 William was again compelled to take up his sword and by 
dint of the same ruthless valour as he had-displayed four years previously 
he was able to suppress uprisings and feuds which had arisen amongst his 
subjects. 

, \ 

His principal sorrow at this time was that the French nobles 
still refused to treat him as an equal and this had led him to go through 
a Christian form of marriage in 954 with Liutgarda of the noble French 
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family of Vcrramidois. He had no children from this marriage and it 
is believed that ho was still faithful in heart to Espriota, whom he had 
married previously in Scandinavian fashion, even if he was faithless in 
conduct for political reasons. This marriage with. Liiutgarda in which he 
had placed such hopes failed to achieve all tho results he sought and 
thi3 alone can explain an alliance ho formed in 939 with Hugh-1 e-Grar.d 
against Louis, King of France. In return for promises of allegiance to 
Louis this alliance extracted a formal declaration from the king confirming 
William '3 rights to Normandy inherited from his father. He was also 
appointed god-father to Lothaire, the king's son, and William's social 
position wa3 still further enhanced by Louis staying as his guest in Rouen. 

Whilst hunting wild boar in the forest close to Rouen William 
was thrown from his horse and saved by monks who carried him to their 
monastery. This, like many another monastery, was in ruins and William’s 
thoughts returned to the calling he would have followed had he not been 
bom to rule Normandy, Prom this time on ho endowed monasteries and 
pondered deeply whether he should abdicate in favour of his young son so 
n3 to make it possible for him to gain peace of mind as a monk. He set 

up a regency but his councillors prevailed on him to abandon the project. • 

In secret, however, the thought v/as ever present in mind and he sent his 
son to Bayeux in the care of his own old tutor. Bo tho, with instructions 
to fit him as soon as possible for the duties of ruler. -He must be 
taught dignity, letter's, geography, seamanship, the Danish language, the 
art of battle, hunting, falconry and athletics. 

Believing that Christianity was to have no part in Richard's 
education and seeing-in this, as well as in his instruction in tho Danish 
tongue, a drift back to the pagan viking party, the French nobles became 
offended. The opportunity to show their feelings arose in 942. In 
that year Louis held an assembly to which William was invited. When he 
•arrived the door was closed. The assembly had started without awaiting 
his arrival and took scant notice of his entry. Rage took possession of 
him. "Do you treat me as an intruder?" he roared. "Am I guilty of treason 
•that I should be received thus?" The assembly broke up in disorder. 

This outburst' had important consequences. His enemies reminded 
one another of his- pirate origin. They alleged that his son was being 
educated as a pagan outlaw. They conspired to destroy this foreign ruler 
of French soil. 

There is a small island encircled by the Somme close to Picquigny 
and hither he was lured on the pretext of a conference by Thibaut le Tricheur 
and other nobles. 'William accepted the invitation though not without 
realizing the risk he ran. - Precautions were taken but despite these he 
never left the island alive.. He fell to a treacherous sword attack by a 
nephew of Riulph whom he had slain in fair combat. , 
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TABLE II 


THE NORMAN PHASE 


k HOLLO (ROLF) THE GANGER, 
' ^.Duke of Normandy, 
b. circa 070 d.927 

■ I 

;.H7 WILLIAM LOIiGSVORD, 

■ Duke of Normandy, 
b/circa 900 .d.943 
5 ; m.Esp'riota 

p •' • * •• 


I 


Ln 

I 


p •; 


RICHARD THE FEARLESS 

Duke of Normandy, 
b. 933 d.996 
m. GuOriora 


r 


RICHARD VhE GOOD, 

Duke of Normandy 
d. 1026 

m.Judith, sister of 
Godfrey, Duke of Brittany 




tUGrR 


. . MAUGI 
Lord of 'Corbeil and Mortoin, 

- ' b, circa 900 d.circa' 1040 

- > . married ,n daughter of Aymon 


1 


, . . • EMMAj 

• Twice Oueen of England, 

b. circa 906. d.1052 
m. (1) Ethelred (K;of 2*) and (2) Cnxit (K.of E. 


r 


i 


! CHARD 

;o of Normandy 
d.1020 


ROBERT THE HAGNIPICE.fr, 
Duke of Normandy 
d.1035 . ' 

I 

. WILLIAM THE COii'-iUElOR 


HAMDN DK'JTATUS EDWARD 

Baron of Creully, Lord of THE CCNPESSOR 
Thorigny, etc. Sheriff. King of England 

b. circa 1005 d.1047 b.1005 d.1065 

‘ / I '* \ . 

- (seo Table III \*. 


b. 969 ^d.1016 


ALFRED . . 
b.circa 1007 
d. 1036 


.••b.circa 995 d.I 

I 

. HARTHACNUT 
King of England 
b.1013 d.1042 


jme genealogists have suggested a different descent for IIanion dentatus although agreeing that Hollo was the ancestor: 

illo —Robert (youngest son )—-) iiichard-> Ham on dentatus. The lordships of Thorigny, Creully, Mezy and Evrocy were 

aid to be in this branch of the family since the tenth century (see Homan do Eou and Beth am' s Genealogical Tables, 1795). 
efinite proof of the doncerit accepted by myself and others in the table O ivon above may be lacking but the ovidenco available 
ersuados mo it is correct. My only purpose in mentioning the alternative lino of descent providod in this footnote is to 
tress that in any event Hainon dentatus was descend-d from Hollo. *. . . ' 









CHATTER FIVE. 


RICHARD THE FEARLESS 


Richard, known in later years as "the Fearless", was a boy of ten 
when his father was killed in 943- His father's funeral at Rouen gave the 
Norman nobles the opportunity of meeting him. IVhat they saw gained their 
immediate affection and loyalty - a bright-eyed Scandinavian boy of the best 
type with fair complexion and golden hair, large for his age and of cheerful 
disposition. In him they saw the promise of a leader as brave and as just 
as his ancestors before him. Without exception nobles and chieftains 
acclaimed him as his father's successor and did homage. 

Louis, king of France, watched developments with eager interest 
and anxiety because he was now bent on destroying the viking rule. He hoped 
that the accession of a mere boy.would give him the opportunity he sought, 
but he intended moving with care and cunning lest he should arouse viking 
might against him. How he must have been tempted when the boy came to his 
castle to swear allegiance and gain recognition as ruler of Normandy in 
succession to his father! True, Richard came with a strong escort because 
the Northmen were suspicious, but Louis could have overpowered them and slain 
or held them as hostages. He knew, however, that such an act of treachery 
would have caused a popular uprising of the Normans against him and their 
forces might have been reinforced from overseas or by some of his own dis¬ 
contented nobles. As events turned out he did not have long to wait for a 
better opportunity. 

Strife again broke out in Normandy between the pagan and Christian 
parties. The pagan party seized and held the young Richard. In this plight 
Bernard the Dane, leader of the Christian party, sought the aid of Louis. 

Gladly he gave it and his army met with success against the pagan northmen 
whom he forced to release Richard. Louis then marched into Rouen in triumph 
with Richard in his charge. Rejoicing was short-lived when the inhabitants 
found that Louis was adopting the role of conqueror and that he retained Richard 
under his care. Feelings of humiliation were followed by suspicion and 
indignation. Their mood became dangerous and Louis decided to bide his time 
so as to lull their apprehensions. His stay in Rouen lengthened into weeks 
during which he exerted all hi3. powers to remove suspicion of any hostile 
intentions by means of lavish hospitality and charm of manner. 

vi!hen Louis judged the nobles no longer feared -treachery, he suggested 
that Richard should be treated like his own son and should accompany him to Laon. 
Bernard the Dane, however, was still suspicious so Louis wisely did not press 
the idea. Again he waited and after a further lapse of time a more cunning 
scheme was propounded. He would raise a French army to avenge William 
Longsword's death and Amoul, a principal plotter against Richard's father, 
should be destroyed in the boy's own presence. 

' ■ The cautious Bernard was still apprehensive but such a mission met 
with the unanimous approval of the other Norman nobles as well as of Richard 
himself, so it came about that Louis left Rouen with Richard in his charge. 

To Laon they wont with no return journey intended for Richard. ; 
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Amoul was not long in hearing of Louis' ostensible plan to attack 
him and the French king's perfidy was coon oxposed by his effecting not only 
a reconciliation with Amoul but an actual alliance against the northmen v/ith 
troops from Flanders should Louis need them. 

At first Richard was treated not unkindly lest news to the contrary 
should rouse the Northmen to insurrection, but as time went by his treatment 
became progressively more severe. Before long a guard accompanied him wherever 
ho went, aid he was not allowed outside the city walls. After breaking these 
bounds one day, neither he nor Bernard the Dane were longer left in doubt as to 
Louis'true attitude. Abuse and threats flowed from the king's mouth in a spate; 
ho reviled the boy himself and also his parents, his friends and his race. 

Louis' enmity to Richard, and the northmen was revealed at last and from this 
timeonward Richard was confined within the castle walls. 

Bernard the Dane succeeded in convoying news of Richard's plight 
to the northmen but they ware powerless to save him. Forlorn v/as Richard's 
hope of seeing Rouen ever again but neither he nor the faithful Bernard allowed 
themselves to despair of escape. 

Before long Louis noted with gratification that the boy was losing 
his colour and steadily declining in health. This Louis attributed to worry 
and lack of fresh air. As the months went by Richard became weaker and it 
seemed highly probable that before long death would solve the problem his 
survival had offered. 

Richard's condition was, in reality, largely assumed in order to 
diminish the vigilance of hi3 guards. If he could barely walk, how could 
he escape? If tho risk of escape was negigible the watch on him could be. 
relaxed - and so it v/as. . * ,,, • 

* ‘ • * **•'.•* * '.*• I • * • *. » ’ . * . . 

A banquet was in progress irt the castlo and none had thoughts for 
the invalid child in his little room except tho boy's tutor, Osmond, and 
Bernard the Dane. By wrapping him in a truss of hay they managed to carry 
him to tho stables without opposition and there they hastily mounted horses,, 
gallopod first to Bernard de Senlig, then to Hugh tho Great and finally, in 
their, third stage, reached Rouen after many a narrow escape from thoir enemies 
in hot pursuit. 

Nothing could be clearer to the northmen from all'they now learned than 
that it was tho ambition and fixed determination of the king of France to 
destroy or subjugate then. Loui3 had not only allied himself with Amoul 
of Flanders but he had even won to his cause Hugh the Great by promising him 
a large share of Normandy. The opposition was strong but the Northmen had 
never quailed when danger threatened and on this occasion they sought and ' 
'gained the aid of Harold Bluetooth who brought with him a substantial body 
of viking warriors from Denmark. When they were ready, Louis' forces were 
engaged and defeated. . Not only was the French army routed but Louis himself 

underwent the humiliation of capture. , ! J' 

* : , 

•..In the circumstances Louis met with remarkably chivalrous treatment. 

His life was spared, the treatment he. received was generous and eventually he 



was released. In’ return it was clearly established that. Richard was freed 
from obedience to the French king .and Normandy was officially established, 
probably for the first time, .as a Duchy in 946. 

Though still a boy , Richard lost no time in grasping the power 
conferred on him. With such sagacious advisers at his side as Bernard the 
Dane, Osmond de Centvilles and Yvo de Belesme, the constitution and administratipn 
of the duchy was framed and fashioned. His evident talent gained high praise; 
his generosity and cheerfulness deep affection; his fleetness of foot, his 
skill with single stick, the sword, and at hunting brought' forth admiration 
from all. who came in contact with him. Richard was clearly possessed of all 
the qualities of a great ruler. 

. Inside Normandy Richard introduced the feudal system and endowed 
with ample possessions those baronsvhom he chose. Outside, he formed a 
close alliance with Hugh the Great, Duke of France, whose daughter, Brnna, ho 
promised to marry when she was grown up. 


This strengthening of Richard '3 position aroused apprehensions in 
other quarters. Amoul, Count of Flanders, engineered on alliance with 
Louis, and with Otho, King of Germany. Shortly afterwards Otho, supported 
by Amoul's Flemish troops, attacked Hugh, dispersed his forces, sacked Paris . 
and then marched against Normandy with reinforcements from Louis. 

Richard made his plans with calm audacity and skill. Ambushes 
were devised;, missiles were stored in strategic positions; the fortifications 
at Rouen were strengthened; ample provisions were collected within the city 
walls. • 

The hostile armies approached Rouen.- Lack of opposition and the 
complete absence of any sign of activity made them apprehensive. Suddenly 
a drawbridge was lowered and soven hundred mounted and fully armed knights 
charged at them with Richard the Fearless at their head. A battle of groat 
ferocity ensued. Both sides displayed tenaoious courage. For a time 
the issue hung in the balance but the battle finally ended in the defeat of 
the Germans and the death of Otho’s nephew. ~ 

Undaunted by defeat, the Germans sought reinforcements from Louis 
arid returned to avenge the death of Otho's nephew. Again they advanced 
on Rouen; again a largo body of knights charged in furious assault; again 
the reckless courage of Richard and his followers prevailed and the assail¬ 
ants were put to flight. 

'* • I 

The Germans blamed Amoul for these humiliating defeats and he, 
fearing for his own safety, mustered his men and galloped away at dead of 
night. The noise of this cavalcade caused panic amongst the Germans and 
French who thought a surprise attack by the Normans was taking place. Men 
fled in all directions and an immense number were slain both by the Norman 
troops, whom Richard had placed in strategic positions to ambush them, and 
by the peasantry who were also acting under orders for just such an opportunity. 
Survivors limped to their homes in France and-Germany leaving Normandy safe in 
victory once more. * • 


I 
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When Hugh the Great died in 956 he showed his faith in Richard the 
Fearless by appointing him guardian both of his young son, Hugh Capet, and 
of his duchy. Four years later Richard fulfilled his promise to marry Hugh 1 s 
daughter and in 987 he aided Hugh Capet to overthrow Charlemagne's heirs and 
.ascend the throne of France. 

Louis' son Lothaire inherited his father's aptitude for intrigue 
and his hostility to the northmen. Fear and envy were his dominant feelings 
towards them; treachery and cunning his principal weapons. 

Under guise of an invitation to a conference with Archbishop Brimo, 
a plot to capture Richard was planned and narrowly averted. Lothaire's next 
attempt to capture Richard was an even greater failure. A surprise attack 
was launched but by dint of great personal bravery Richard and his men hewed 
their way. through the king's forces and routed them. 

Enraged by Lothaire's vulpine tactics Richard took revenge in 962 
by plundering the Fays Chartrain. This brought Thibaut's army against him. 
Meeting with early success Thibaut marched into Normandy but Richard's skilled 
generalship and Thibaut's over-confidence soon turned the tables against him. 
Silently by night Richard led his forces across the Seine at Hermondeville 
and burst upon his old enemy's camp whilst it was wrapped in slumber. A 
flight ensued accompanied by great massacre. 

Richard was not blind to the dangers ahead. He knew the French 
and Germans were planning his destruction. Northward flew his thoughts 
and messengers to his viking ally in Denmark, Harold Bluetooth. This 
friend in need answered promptly with a fleet of longships. Terror gripped 
the hearts of the French. Invasion and devastation of Thibaut's territory 
soon brought him in person to give cringing submission to Richard. Thibaut 
was followed by envoys from Lothairo pleading for a peaceful settlement and 
the liquidation of Richard's alliance with the Danish vikings. 

Richard accepted the terms offered him but needed all his 
powers of diplomacy to bring about the departure of his allies. Fierce 
and dauntless, they despised the fighting qualities of the French and 
their ambition had been roused to conquer the whole of France with 
Richard's aid. At a gathering of the Danes Richard succeeded in causing 
a division, of opinion amongst their leaders and then embaiked them with 
handsome rewards for their services on a mission of adventure to Spain. 

V/hen Lothaire died in 986 and his son Louie in the following 
year, Hugh Capet established himself on the throne of France. From this 
time onwards the social exclusion of the Northmen disappeared and the 
remaining nine years of Richard's life were tranquil and free from strife 
or political intrigue. 

. His marriage to Hugh's sister Enma had been brief and childless. 
Whilst it lasted they appear, by mutual consent, to have lived separated. 

After her death he married. Guenora by whom he had had several children, three 
of whom we shall speak of in the next chapter - Richard the Good, who succeeded 
him as Duke of Noimendy in 996, Enma and Manger. 
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CHAPTER • SIX. 


QUEER EMMA 



On the death of Richard the Fearless in 996 his son, Richard 
the Good, succeeded him as Duke of Nonaandy. The close friendship which had 
existed between Richard the Fearless and Hugh Capet was perpetuated in the 
next generation and one important result of King Robert’s affection for 
Richard the Good was the equality in social status now accorded to the North¬ 
men living in Normandy. They were no longer treated as social outcasts or 
barbarians. French became their language and Richard's reign v/as marked 
by the rise of a Norman aristocracy with pride in culture and heraldic 
distinctions. 

In spite of this the Scandinavian tongue was not yet forgotten 
and Richard contrived to retain his friendship with the northern races. 

Thus he concluded a treaty of peace with King Olaf of Norway and encouraged 
trade with the Scandinavian countries, whilst his ports were opened to vikings- 
as bases for attack on England. In return Richard could count on military 
support from the vikings when he needed it. This proved to be of immense 
value to him. 

Amongst the other children of Richard the Fearless and Guenora 
were Mauger and Emma with both of whom we are particularly concerned in the 
present chapter. Mauger comes in the direct line of descent we are tracing 
so we record what little is known about him. Dmna's claim to special 
consideration is different. Her remarkable career had a profound influence 
on the history of the period as well as on the future of Mauger's descendants 
so her biography provides a background to the events described in later chapters. 
Beyond this we have wanted to write about her because it is high time justice 

•is-done and commonly accepted versions of- her life story are replaced by one 

more in accordance.with probability and evidence. 

Mauger may have been bom about the year 980 and have married 
the granddaughter of his father's faithful friend, Osmond de Centville, 
about the beginning of the next century. Count of Mortain before his 
marriage, Mauger also became Count of Corbeil thereafter. Corbeil and 

his father-in-law's name, Aymon', was passed down in his family for 
several generations. 

/ Mauger, who should not be confused with his nephew of the | 

same name:, was noted in his day for wise counsel and brave leadership ' 
qualities which had marked out for succosrr each of his ancestors back to 
Rognvald the Mighty, otherwise known as "the Keen Counselled", in the days' 
of Ilarald Fairhair. Before we learn anything definite of Mauger's 


2 Variously spelt Aimon, Eaimon, naymon, Hamon, Hamo, Haimo, Ilaymo. 

^ Mauger, the nephew, was a son of Richard the Good. Although he 
was appointed Archbishop of Rouen his inclinations were more to¬ 
wards hunting and gay abandon than towards the church. In later 
life he fell foul of his nephew, William the Conqueror, and was 
dismissed from office. •/. • .•*. . .' 
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exploits the Duchy pf Normandy ha3 pacsc-d to his nephew Robert the Magnifi 
cent and the throne of France to Ilenry I. Shortly after Henry's accession 
in 1031 the king sought Duke Robert's aid in quelling a revolt organised 
by the Queen mother. Manger was dispatched with an array to help him. 

The defeat of Queen Constance's forces and toe collapse of the civil war 
were attributed mainly to Hauger's skill and valour. 

Not many years later the velour of two of his sons was to be 
.tested and proved, this time in combat with Ilenry at the battle of Val deo 
Dunes. ' These events are described in toe next chapter. 

Little else is known about Mauger so we now' go back to the year 
1002 when his sister Duma crossed the sea to marry King Ethelred of England. 

Historians of ten centuries have recounted her exploits as 
though her chief claims to fame or notoriety were her beauty and her 
unnatural behaviour towards the children she boro to Ethelred the Unready. 

They seek, for the most part, to portray a.selfish, scheming, avaricious . 

woman who forsook her children in order to marry Cnut, Ethelred's arch-enemy, ’ 
within a year of the latter's death. A fair portrait of this remarkable 
woman - the wife of two kings of England and the mother of a king of England 
by each - has never, we think, been painted; 

Personal considerations and prejudice against foreigners invar¬ 
iably distortedIhe accounts and opinions of people recorded by the .early 
chroniclers. These chroniclers had reasons for disliking Bnma and modem 
historians are to blame for not making due allowance for this as well as 
for failing to recognise fully her importance in the history of England. 

But for her, the Norman Conquest of England might never have taken place. 
Directly and indirectly she paved the way arid provided the impulse. 

The weakness of Ethelred's kingdom had been exposed by viking 
raids almost annually since his accession in 978. The task of defeating 
the raiders was no easy matter in a kingdom containing a strong Danish region 
and a northern and eastern area weak in loyalty to the South whore he ruled. 

An added difficulty was provided by the assistance on which they could 
count both from viking settlements bordering the Irish Sea and at harbourages 
in Normandy where the people still maintained friendly contacts with their 
Scandinavian kin. In the year 1000 Ethelred conducted an ineffective 
raid on Norse settlements in Cumberland and the Isle, of Man and then, in 
anger, attacked with ill success the coast of Normandy. Here he met with 
instant defeat but Duke Richard sent him away with peace and friendly 
assurances for the future.' _ 

Encouraged by Duke Richard's attitude, Ethelred sought to strengthen 
the bond by marriage with his sister, Emma. To gain this alliance rich 
wedding gifts and widedomains in Devon and Hampshire were offered to his 
prospective bride. After 30iae delay, occasioned no doubt by Norman 
pride and the'- ill-reputation of Ethelred, his offer was accepted and 
in the early spring.of 1002 the marriage took place amidst much royal 
pomp and rejoicing.’ •/ • '• • .j 





Gold and diplomacy had yielded an alliance in 1002 which 
provided better hopes for continued peace in England than in any year • 
since Ethelred's succession to the throne. Circumstances and stupidity 
decreed that all the advantages of the alliance should be smashed within 
a year.: 

First consider the personal aspect of the bargain. Accomplished 
and beautiful, this "gem of the Normans", as shG was described, was about 
sixteen at the time of her marriage. The worthless widower with, whom she 
had been matched was more than double her age and had been on the throne 
during the whole of her life span and some eight years beyond it. A child 
in a foreign land whose people resented her foreign origin and even changed 
her name to, Aelgifu. because the sound of a Norman name was distasteful to 
them. A child married to a cruel and obstinate fool vho had steadfastly 
mismanaged his country's affairs for nearly a quarter of a century and 
spumed the advice of Dunstan and of all other wise counsellors at his 
command. If he had any good qualities these have eluded us. His 
character had been moulded at a more impressionable age by his evil mother 
whose hired assassin had gained him the throne by stabbing his step¬ 
brother, Edward the Martyr, whilst he drank from a cup she handed him at • • 
the entrance to Corfe Castle. His actions would be dictated by habits 
engrained in him during his years of-kingship. No child, a foreign one 

at that, could be expected to remould his character or influence his actions 

* Filled with confidence and elation at his new alliance, , 

Ethel red sought to wreak vengeance on eveiy Dane in his kingdom on whom 
hands could be laid. •* Vikings, peaceful settlers, men, women and children 
were all .to be massacred alike. The slaughter took.place on St. Brice's 
day (November 13th) within a few months of his wedding. "And so the 

Danes", wrote Roger of Wondover, "who a little before had made a league 
with the English, and had sworn to live peaceably with them, were shame¬ 
fully slain, and their wives and little ones dashed against the posts of 
their houses. The decree was mercilessly carried into effect in the city 
of London, insomuch that a number of Danes who had fled to a church for * 
refuge, were all butchered before the very altars." In justification 
the king pleaded knowledge of a plot against his.life and that of his 
nobles, but contemporary chroniclers disbelieved this or treated it with 
scepticism, *. ‘ • •• ■*' ' 

This wanton act of brute butchery must have shocked deeply * • 
his young bride. It also shook her brother, Duke Richard of Normandy/ 
whose displeasure at this senseless massacre of noble Scandinavian blood 
opened the door to an agreement with Sweyn Forkbeard, the Danish King, 
whose own sister had been killed after seeing her husband and children 
destroyed in front of her eyes. The agreement opened Norman harbours to 
his ships laden with English booty and as a refuge for his soldiers wounded 
during his avenging expeditions to Ethelred's kingdom. 

Having annulled the possible effects of the previous alliance 
between England and-Noimandy, Sweyn's fury descended on England in 1003. • 
His first landing v/as in Devon.. Hugh, one of the Normans who had.come * 
over with Emma, was in command of Exeter and this city he handed over to 
the Dane without resistence. 


* 
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This act of treachery, by one of Enina's-countrymen, a first 
fruit of the new Danish-Norman understanding, wa 3 widely noised abroad 
and added greatly to the initial prejudice against a foreign queen. 

Exeter, Winchester and Salisbury were pillaged and partially 
burnt that year. Death and destruction were brought to South Eastern 
England and East Anglia in succeeding years. Sweyn's war beacons narked 
the trails of slaughter and poverty left behind him. The strange thing 
7/as that he encountered no substantial resistance anywhere. If he raided 

ono part of England, the king was sure to be in another. If they ever did 
meet, internal dissensions weakened the English forces or some turncoat 
such as the celebrated Eadric Streona, Earl of Mercia, retreated or even 
went over to the enemy. 

This lack of leadership was pathetic. The battle of Maldon 
in 991 had shown vividly enough that the English, man for man, were as 
brave and formidable as the Danes. The tragedy of the immense fleet 
built in 1008 being destroyed by petty quarrels and faulty management 
before it ever came to grips with the enemy can be attributed to the same 
weakness. After the defeat at Maldon, Ethelred had paid "danegeld" of 
about ten thousand pounds in return for the peaceful departure of the 
Viking paiders. This was soon recognised as an easy way of gaining wealth 
and served as encouragement for further raids. Monastic chalices and 
other exquisite handicraft of Saxon gold and silver smiths went into the 
melting pot to satisfy the raiders' growing appetites. By 1012 the-danegeld 
demands had risen to forty eight thousand pounds. Monasteries were squeezed 
dry whilst the sums extorted from the peasantry, hastened the decline of the 
freeholder into the serf. 

Was there any chance of gaining the assistance of Richard the 
Good? Ethelred 1 s further attempts met with failure. Richard's friendly 
feelings towards the Northmen, Ethelred’s massacre of the Danes in 1002, 
his inept leadership ever since, and his failure as a husband to Richard's 
sister provided ample explanation. Hama's unhappiness was intense and she 1 
had told her brother of the disgust 3he felt for her husband. To quote 
William of Malmesbury: "he was so inconstant towards his 7/ife that he 
scarcely deigned her his bed, and degraded the royal dignity by his inter¬ 
course with harlots. She too ., a woman, conscious of her high descent, 
became indignant at her husband, as she found herself endeared to him neither 
by her blameless modesty nor her fruitfulness; for she had borne him two 
children, Alfred and Edward". Rollo'a stem had always possessed pride but 
Richard, in particular, had fostered it and he went so far as to exclude 
all but aristrocrats and gentlemen at his court. Ethelred's behaviour 
towards Bnrna must therefore have left little room for sympathy ip that 
ffc quarter. . . 

Thrown back on his own resources Ethelred had met with some 
success by employing danegeld to purchase the services of Viking raiders < 
themselves in defence of the country against their fellows. In 1013 this 
policy gave grounds for hopes of peace but in that same year Sweyn Forkbeard 
decided to attempt the conquest of England. . The enterprise offered him 
wealth, power, adventure and revenge not only on Ethelred but' also on 
Sweyn's Danish subjects who had deserted him and sold themselves, and their 
ships to Ethelred. . * 
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By midsummer his fleet was ready to sail. A fleet such a3 
he musterod could be relied upon to s trike fear into all except the stoutest 
hearts. Each bore the carved figurehead of a fiery dragon or bull with 
gilded horns; the sides r/ere decked with orange and black shields; a 
hundred or more warriors with scarlet or other geily coloured cloaks and' 
gleaming weapons were massed in each ship ready to hurl themselves with 
fierce war cries on any who challenged tharmastery of the seas. 

. ’ > 

At sea they were supreme; on land they were fierce and 
merciless, brave and strong. No faint hearts or traitors wore to be 
found amongst them. . _ 

After being sighted from the Kentish coast the fleet sailed 
swiftly northwards to the Ilumber and thence entered the Trent and come to 
Gainsborough. Here Sveyn counted on and received support from the 
Scandinavian settlements of the Danelaw. Recruits, provisions and horses 
were all supplied. Chieftains North of V.'atling Street paid homage to him 
and gave hostages which wore placed in the ships in charge of his son, Cnut. 

Towards autumn Swoyn led his mounted army, southward across the 
Midlands, working "as great evil as a hostile force v/as able", and thence 
via Oxford and Winchester to the outskirts of London. Here he met with 
his first- effective resistance. Ethelred and his army had retired within 

its ramparts and so stout was the defence that an attempted siege was 
abandoned. Not for the first time the heroic men of London had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing a Viking force depart with a defeated purpose.* 

. - * «.** * *. . * . . . 1 ..... 

Leaving London unconquered Sweyn marched to Wallingford and 
continued his progress to Bath. Here the chieftains of the south-western 
shires gave him their submissions and he returned to Gainsborough with their 
hostages. • 3y the tino winter cone "all the nation had him for full king; 
and later the borough-men of London submitted to him and gave hostages." 

.. » 

Although all England was bending to Sweyn's will, the Londoners' 
would not have yielded if Ethelred's nerve had not failed him. He got in 
a panic ana was terrified for his own personal safety. Neither friend nor 
foe could he trust. Enina and their two sons were sent to Normandy whilst 
he waited in craven state in the -Isle of Wight to hear if sanctuary would 
be promised him also before he dared cross to Richard the Good's duchy. 

Enina v/as received with great affection and on Ethelred's arrival 
in January 1014 kindness was extended to him also. * * • 

The formal possession of England's throne eluded the conqueror. 
Scarcely one month later, on February 3, Sweyn Porkbeard died. 


* 99]^ 994 ^3. 1009.were years in which Londoners had repulsed earlier 

attempts to capture, and subdue their city. 
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This was the sign for a reawakening of the national spirit. 

Except in the Danelaw itself a session of the English nobles decided that 
no lord could be dearer to them than their native ruler "if he would deal 
more justly with them than formerly". After so many years of misrule by 
Ethelred, this cry for his return !reveals how deep-seated was the national 
spirit and how much might have been done had Ethelred not failed his people. 

Fearful of treachery, Ethelred sent an embassy to England 
under the nominal leadership of his young son Edward to study the sentiment' 
of the people and to agree to all the requests put forward by the English 
nobles. 

In April he returned to England and in May he led the army 
awaiting him to the Trent. Here, largely with the aid of viking mercenaries, 
he succeeded in driving Cnut back x to the safety of his fleet. 3efore 
finally leaving the country Cnut committed an act of barbarity for which 
there can be little justification.- The hostages delivered to his father 
as personal pledges were put ashore at Sandwich after their hands, ears and 
noses had been cut off. 

After this initial burst of energy Ethelred promptly subsided. 

He slid back into his former.ways and forgot his promises. • In the North, 
people who had helped or not resisted Cnut were punished mercilessly. 

In the South', twenty one thousand pounds were wrung from his already"" 
impoverished people with which to pay his army. Neither past calamities 
nor vovis could change his character. 

The Danish mercenaries who had served him so well in the 
overthrow of Cnut were a problem to Ethelred. They were an expanse 
and they were causing jealousies. Weakness caused him to sponsor a 
plot which would rid him of their menace. In 1015 & massacre took 
place and few Danes escaped to tell the tale of his base treachery. 

Thirteen years had elapsed since his last massacre of the Danes in 
England and, as before, he lived to rue the deed although this time death 
saved him from the full fury of their revenge. 

A brother of Thurkil the Tall, one of the most formidable 
Vikings in England, was amongst the dead and we find Thurkil back.in 
Denmaik shortly afterwards urging Cnut to renew the attack on Ethelred 1 s 
kingdom. The attack came later in the same year. After harrying the 
South-west, Cnut advanced northward. Edmund Ironsides, Ethelred's son 
by an earlier marriage, mustered an aimy to meet him. Meanwhile 
Ethelred himself was living within the safety of London's'defences. 

Contempt for him was shared, we are told, by his own family. Repeated 
pleas for him to come with an army from London to take command eventually 
had their effect but, having arrived, he was overcome with his old fears 
of treason and he retired to the fastness of London once more, leaving 
Edmund to do what he could. In April 1016 he died, so perhaps on this 
occasion the hand of death had started to weaken his constitution, making 
him unfit for the rigours of battle. * 
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Surveying the period of his reign, it has to be admitted that 
the strong Danish element and the weak loyalty of the northern and 
eastern regions of England would have provided a wiser man with serious 
problems, but for the calamities which had overtaken the country during 
the reign his ineptitude had been responsible. 

The next six months were filled with feverish effort and 
spirited battles between Edmund and Cnut culminating in a division of 
tire country between them. It was agreed that Edmund should have V7essex 
(approximately England south of the Thames) and Cnut Mercia and North¬ 
umbria. The whereabouts of Emna at this period are uncertain but the 
successful resistance of London to Cnut's onslaughts were attributed 
by Tirietmar, Bishop of Merseburg, largely to her inspiration. 

In November 1016, a month after concluding his agreement with 
Cnut, Edmund died and Cnut was accepted as, king of all England. He 
was 21 or 22 at the time. His training had been for the career of a 
viking, a training which promised little for the future. In shaping 
his policy, therefore, the young king's decision was bound to be 
influenced to a large degree by the advice of the counsellors he trusted. 

His early policy was soon disclosed. He set himself to rule 
the country with the aid of Danes and Norsemen and to rid himself of 
all relations or supporters of the previous dynasty. His accession 
witnessed a number of executions -which weakened possible resistance to 
his rule by removing natural leaders and claimants to the throne. 

Eadric the Mercian was not only married to one of Ethelred's daughters 
but he had shown his perfidy on many occasions. In 1017 be shared the 

fate of several lesser earls, all of whom were killed. Edmund's brother 
and those who had tried to shield him in Devonshire were slain. The 
destruction of Edmund's sons would have been contrary to such chivalry 
a3 existed at the time because they had been placed formally in Cnut's, 
charge, so he banished them to Slav country with instructions for their 
murder on foreign soil, ' _ 

His purpose to destroy the house of Ethelred to the last man 
was frustrated by the safe presence of Edward and Alfred in Normandy. 

So long as these sons of Ethelred were alive the danger of a Norman 
invasion combined with a Saxon revolt in the interests of the fugitive 
princes would remain. Paced with this danger Cnut saw one means by 

which it might be averted. If their mother, Duma, wore restored to 
her old position a3 reigning quoen of England, her Norman relatives 
might be expected to withhold support from any English uprising. A 
proposal of marriage was conveyed to her in Normandy. Before 
deciding to accept the offer Duma, no doubt, consulted her brother 
end gave careful thought to the possible consequences. As she has 
been blamed consistently for abandoning her sons' claims tc the throne • 
and for marrying her late husband''B enemy so soon after his death it 
is important to attempt a reconstruction of the problem with vihich she 
was faced. • 






Bnma. was offered a throne in place of dependence on her 
brother. Wealth, position and power, all of which she.lacked in 
Normandy, would come to her. Cnut had shown himself to be a man; 
he had his faults, the kind of faults one would expect from a savage • •• 
though royal viking, but he was young and inexperienced . At 21 he 

v/as ten years her junior so she stood a good chance of influencing him 
and of helping him to rule wisely. Not only had she a knowledge of 
England and the English but also experience of her brother's sound 
methods of government in Normandy. But what of her sons and- of 
succession to the English throne? . Her brother had made no attempt to 
resist Cnut's conquest or to aid his nephews' claims and the English 
people had accepted Cnut. Those English loaders who might have re¬ 
sisted him had been slain. It is, of course, possible that she saw 

in her sons, now aged between 10 and 13 , the image of a husband she had 
learned to loathe and despise but, overlooking this possibility, their 
chances were very slender indeed, especially as Cnut already had children 
of his own by an Daglish woman with whom he had formed a liaison at 
Northampton. She would accept Cnut's proposal but she would make one 
stipulation. She could not expect him to agree that Ethelred's sons 
should have precedence over his own sons by the English concubine, but 
she would stipulate that if sons were bom to her (Baaa) from their 
marriage these should be preferred to his other children. 

Cnut, more particularly Cnut's father, had certainly been 
Ethelred's enemy, but the series of raids culminating in conquest might 
never have token place had not Ethelred started a blood feud in 1002 
when he slew Sweyn Forkbeard's royal sister in the massacre of the Banes. 
Ethelred' had died in April 1016. Had she any reason to mourn deeply the 
death of a - husband whose public life was a dismal failure and whoso • 
private behaviour had poured humiliation on her? Her marriage v to Cnut 
took place nineteen months later in November 1017.- 

I * * 

Viewed in this way was Hama's conduct so reprehensible as 
historians have suggested? One can have little idea as to how she 
actually did think but she was a highly intelligent woman and thoughts 
such as these are likely to have passed through her mind. She knew 
her brother would continue to educate and care for her sons' wellbeing 
in Normandy. And if her marriage were a failure, or Cnut's rule was 
a failure, or the national spirit surged up in favour of a return to 
Ethelred's dynasty, she would have lost them nothing. 

The first two or three years of Cnut's government can have 
given but little promise of the beneficent rule that was to follow. 

To the conquered Saxon jthey oust have been a season of great sorrow. 

On their-throne sat an alien king. In their shires they were governed 
by alien earls and chieftains. Heavy taxes had been imposed largely 
with the object of maintaining an army to quell possible revolt. 

Saxon leaders had been executed. Bynastic security rather than the 
welfare, of his Eaglish subjects governed his policy. 

. Soon, ho.wover, a change, rapid and substantial, took place. 

The change in Cnut was extraordinary. He began to show wisdom • 
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and forbearance. No more murders, executions, outbursts of cruelty 
or impositions of excessive taxation are recorded. The English v/ere 
treated in friendly manner and governed by one who had their interests 
at heart. lie became imbued with religious fervour which brought back 
peace and wealth to the monasteries. Ilis character undoubtedly gained 
both in grace and breadth from the time he married Bnma so are not 
historians doing her less than justice when they treat this as mere 
coincidence? So sudden and fundamental a change could hardly have 
been brought about unaided and there are no grounds for believing that 
the influence of another was responsible.- 

LELs three chief mainstays at the start of his reign had been 
Thurkil the Tall, Eadric the Mercian, and Eric, the Norsp earl. 

Eadric the traitor was executed in 1017, Thurkil was banished in 1020 and 
Eric, .during his few remaining years , governed in far Northumbria. 

Hence the queen's influence had early opportunity of making itself felt 
and use of this, opportunity was greatly assisted by Winchester being 
selected as their principal abode. This city had formerly been assigned 
to her by Ethel red and here she had friends and a following. 

The first departure from the policy of ruling the country with r 
Scandinavian nobles was the appointment of Godwin to an earldom in 1019. • 
The choice, in which Enina may well have played a large part, was a wise 
one although in later years swollen ambition destroyed his gratitude and-.. 
converted'him into her most formidable enemy. 

Sveno tells us Cnut proclaimed that only those with two-edged, 
swords having hilts inlaid with gold would be admitted to his guard. *. 
The guard was organized into a military fraternity, of which Cnut him¬ 
self was a member, and the importance of valour, faithful service and 
nobility of birth was impressed on its members. In this way his court 
and the leaders in local government became the members of a new aris¬ 
tocracy. The underlying idea and the results were not dissimilar from 
those accomplished by Emma's brother in Normandy a few years earlier so 
may we not, once again, suppose that she played some part in this trans¬ 
formation in England? N ‘ • 

Late' in the year 1019 conditions in England made it possible for 
Cnut to pay a visit to Denmark to consolidate his throne there, following 
the death of his brother. On his return he went still further in his «' 
new policy of governing the English by the English and of aiding the bishops 
all of whom were English, in their duties. His encouragement of the 
Christain faith in a Proclamation of 1020 was followed by numerous gifts and 
endowments to religious foundations. Cnut himself is supposed to have 
been baptised before his conquest of England, but if this were really the 
case, which is doubtful, it must have been a mere matter of form and it is 
likely that Addmar de Chabannes' assertion of baptism in England after the 
conquest is correct. His confirmation .is believed to have been carried 
out by Ethelnoth at Winchester early in his reign. Was this piety, which 
in later years turned into deep religious zeal, prompted by his own ideas 


“He is believed to have died in 102J. 
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of statecraft as historians commonly suggest? Do we not see here again 
the influence of Bnma? She would have known that the church was an 
important ally in gaining the support of the English even if she was not 
led merely by her own religious convictions of which she haul already 
supplied evidence. 

Be this as it may, Bnma herself made numerous benefactions and 
is recorded as accompanying Cnut when he was attending to church matters. 
New churches were founded, old monasteries were endowed, saints were - 
honoured, pilgrimages were made and heathen practices were outlawed. 

Thus in 1020 Cnut consecrated new churches at Ashington and other places 
where English blood had been spilled in battles with hi3 Danish warriors. 

A monastery was founded at St. Edmund's shrine which was endowed richly 
with lands by Cnut and the pledge by Bnma of an annual gift of four 
thousand eels from Lakenheath! The relics of St. Wistan were translated 
from Hepingdon to the abbey at Evesham, and those of St. I'elix to Ramsey. 

A visit was paid to Durham and lands presented to this sepulchre of 
St. Cuthbert. Accompanied by Bnma the bones of St. Alphege, martyred 
by the Danes, were translated by Cnut from London to Canterbury in 1023 
amidst great ceremonies which lasted seven days. Glastonbury, 

Winchester, Exeter, Abingdon, York, Coventry and religious institutions 
elsewhere shared in his beneficence. 

• J 

In 1018 Bnma had- given birth to a son, Harthacnut. Eight years • 
later this son was appointed Cnut's regent in Denmark under the guardian¬ 
ship of Earl Ulf,-Cnut's brother-in-law. In the same year, when Cnut 
was absent, Harthacnut was proclaimed king of Denmark by Ulf. The 
appointment was made on Bnma's instructions, so it is said, because she 
feared lest otherwise Cnut's son by his Northampton concubine should 
grasp power there. Mother and son were living in Denmark and subsequent 
events suggest the idea that Ulf fostered this anxiety in Bnma's mind in 
order to suit his own designs. However, on Cnut's return the proclamation 
was annulled because he suspected and indeed found that Ulf harboured 
traitorous intentions towards him in the execution of which the appoint¬ 
ment of a child as king would be of great assistance. If Cnut was 
aggrieved with Bmna for her precipitate action, as the sagas suggest, 
it was the only occasion on which any rift took place and was soon 
forgiven. She can have had no suspicion that Ulf, married to Cnut's 
sister, was not to be trusted and her instinct had been to thwart the 
schemes of a rival. • »• > . ' 

Later in the year Cnut paid a visit to the Danish court. 

To all outward appearances friendly relations had been restored and 
Ulf had prepared a hearty welcome with elaborate entertainment for his 
royal visitor.- Tragedy was to follow. Cnut and Ulf quarrelled, it 
is said, over a game of chess. The earl taunted Cnut and the climax 
was reached when he made allegations of cowardice in battle. At the 
king's command one of his guards sought out the earl and slew him in a 
church whither he had fled for safety. 
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I-s it not significant that this act of murder, this one return 
to barbarism since his marriage, should have taken place when he was 
abroad and outside his wife's good influence? Expiation for the deed 
was sought a few months later when he went on a pilgrimage to Rome, 

Whilst in Rome Cnut attended the coronation of Conrad and Gisela, 
secured concessions for the English church from the Pope, and probably 
gained support in his plans for bringing Norway into his empire. 

In 1020 this latter project was carried out. A revolt took 
place against King Olaf and Norway was added to Cnut's realms. Thus 
Duma became queen of the country from which Rollo, her great-grandfather, - 
had been outlawed. 

ELs nephew, Hakon, he appointed as viceroy in Norway; to 
his son, Harthacnut, he now gave the regency of Denmark. When a few 
years later Hakon was drowned, Cnut appointed Sweyn (his son by his 
Northampton consort) the governor of Norway. 

, . Meanwhile Bnma's brother, Richard the Good, had died and 

been succeeded by her nephew, Robert the Magnificent. In 1028 
he had married Cnut's sister, u lf's widow, but as she had failed to 
hold his affections the attempt to gain an alliance by this means was 
disappointed* Gifted and powerful, Robert was also of a reckless ^ 
and restless disposition, and the presence in Normandyof his cousins, 

Edward end Alfred, gave him the idoa of championing their cause against 
Cnut. An ambassador to Cnut curtly demanded that he should "give them 
their own" which presumably meant the English throne. Cnut disdained 
the message and Robert ordered a fleet to be got ready for the invasion 
of England. s , 

The expedition sailcu but it never reached the shores of 
Ehglsnd. A storm tool; possession of the vessels and they were scattered . 
or wrecked. The attempt was not repeated. More than thirty years 
were to elapse before another'fleet v/as to sail from Normandy with 
invasion intended, this time under the command of his son William. 

By 1031 ‘the war clouds in Normandy and Norway had cleered 
and Cnut made full use of the years of peace which followed. Wise 
legislation was introduced for the protection of his subjects, trade was 
increased, and prosperity returned to England from which both church 
and peasant'reaped benefits alike. : • 

These years of marriage to Cnut had been happy ones for Drnna. 

She had lived as a queen with a husband whom she could admire and help 
amongst a people to.whom wise government had brought peace and contentment. 
Cnut, on his side, had been generous and kind to her. He had bestowed 
on her lavish gifts of property and precious stones. They had had a 
son, now reaching manhood, who was already regent in Denmark and whom Cnut ,. 
had nominated as his successor to the throne of England. This picture 
of contentment did not, however, survive his untimely death. He died 



in 1035 when he had barely reached his fortieth year and was buried at 
Winchester. K The years which followed saw the disintegration of his 
empire and brought humiliation and sorrow to his widow all of which she 
bore with fortitude and dignity. 

In the year of Cnut's death, Magnus seized the throne of Norway 
and carried the warfare into Danish waters. Resistance to this onslaught 
prevented Harthacnut coming to England to claim his throne. His absence 
provided Harold Harefoot (a con of Cnut by his Northampton concubine) 
with a chance he was not slow to take. Supported by his mother's English 
kinsmen and by the northern earls of the danelaw, he proclaimed himself 
king of England. Opposition was promptly organized by Enma whose following 

included the royrl guard and the preponderance of southern England. 

Civil war seemed inevitable, but this was narrowly averted by a decision 
of nobles at Oxford to divide the kingdom between the two claimants. 

Harold vras to rule the Nortti; Bsma, aided by Godwin, should hold Wessex . • 
for Harthacnut whose arrival was imminently expected. 

This plan - the best that Enma could make in the circumstances - 
was in the nature of a temporary expedient and it must have been obvious 
to all that it was dependent for success on the speedy arrival of Hartha^- 
cnut. Wessex without a king could not survive for long and had never 
been contemplated even by those who had given their support to the plan.’ 
Her anxiety can be understood when she found that all her most urgent 
entreaties to Harthacnut to come to England were disregarded and in 
IO 36 we come to an event which it is necessaiy to discuss in 3 ome detail. • 
Alfred, her younger son by Ethelred, was invited to England to see her 
and was murdered at Guildford before he reached her. Wa 6 Baa a party 
to this unnatural crime, to the murder of her own son, as foolish legend 
has alleged? Did she stoop to such, a foul deed in order to rid Harthacnut 
of a rival? Surely substantial motive and strong evidence should be 
available before we allow the finger of guilt or even suspicion to be 
pointed at her. Although most historians are now inclined to hold her 
guiltless they neither disregard the charge nor muster the evidence 
which clears her name, so the time is overdue for the stain of a libel 
which has perpetuated suspicion through faine centuries.to be expunged 
for ever. A reconstruction of the events ihich took place are given 
below. 

When weeks had turned into months without Harthacnut putting ' 
in an appearance murmurings and discontent arose amongst the people of 
Wessex. What, "they may well have asked, were they waiting for? An 
absent king who was both untried and a mere youth of eighteen? Was he 
not showing them that he regarded affairs in Denmark as being more 
important than the duties of king in England? Surely this was an 
insult which boded ill for Wessex and proved his unworthiness to rule 


* During repairs to the Cathedral in 1?60 his tomb was opened. The 
body had a wreath of gold round the head,. a ring on one finger and a 
silver .penny, in one hand. • 
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the English? Perhaps he would never come. True he was a son of 
Cnut the Great but so was Harold Harefoot. . Harold was half English 
by birth and wholly English by up-bringing. He was somewhat older . ' # 
than Harthacnut and was, above all, in England where he was already 
ruling half the kingdom with apparent success. Why should he not be 
accepted in place of Harthacnut? 

. . , * • » • * ' 

Realising that Harthacnut's chances had faded and that the 
tide was turning in Wessex against a Danish king, Emma sought the 
advice of her sons in Normandy. Her hopes and plans for Harthacnut 
had been shattered by his failure to claim the throne she had secured 
for him, Wessex would no longer accept him but she still had other 
sons. Negotiation might shov/ that one of them would welcome regency 
or even kingship and be acceptable to the English people. After all 
they were half-English by birth and the sons of an English king. 

With thoughts such as these, we submit, she wrote to Normandy suggesting 
a conference and sent Godwin to meet Alfred on his arrival. 

Alfred was expected to arrive in England with a few personal ' 
attendants so Godwin was filled with anxiety to find that six hundred 
aimed knights had stepped ashore with him. Was he planning a coup 
d'etat? Did he intend to seize the throne and rule the country with 
the aid of Normans? " Anxiety gave way to fear. Godwin’s own position 
was in jeopardy and his ambitions in danger of frustration. He was 
the leading Englishman and his wife a daughter of Cnut so he or his sons 
might some day grace the very throne of England. Against this, power 
and property might be confiscated Under Nornan rule or reduced if Normans, 
were exalted to high positions. 

In vain he pleaded with Alfred to return with his army to 
Normandy. Alfred's intentions were not disclosed but he was adamant 
in his determination to march to Winchester with his No naans. Bowing 

to the-inevitable Godwin brought them to Guildford on the first stage of 
the journey. A courteous and friendly manner concealed his dark mis¬ 
givings and treacherous scheming. Alfred was lulled into feelings 
of false security. At Guildford a hearty welcome was provided. FSted 
and feasted, the Normans were entertained with lavish hospitality. 

Replete and merry they retired late at night to the billets with which 
they had been provided in many parts of the town. A cemetery recently 
discovered at Guildown bears witness to the brief accounts of that night's 
massacre .which contemporary historians have passed down to us. Here 
have been found the bodies of several hundred mutilated Normans. Alfred 
himself was blinded and conveyed by ship to Harold's kingdom at Ely where 
he died or was put to death shortly, afterwards. j 

k * * * . ' 

f The oharges of complicity in the crime brought against Enma 
by some of the contemporary writers are supported neither by probability 


nor by subsequent events. For their origin wo need look no further 
than Godwin himself. In hia interest it was that the murder of Alfred 

should be blamed on Bnma whose enmity against him was now inevitable. ' 

• • • • * 

la it likely that Emma in adversity would wish to nrurdor a' 
son whom she had invited to England for the purpose of giving her 
advice or help in an hour of peril. Motive and evidence of ouch a 
fantastic charge are both entirely lacking. The deed was carried out • 
by Codwin and subsequent events all go to prove that she neither con¬ 
doned tho deed at the time nor forgave him for.it. Had he been acting • 
under instructions from Enina, or with her approval, would he have fled 
by sea to Harold Barefoot, her rival and enemy? And would he have 
taken her tortured son to Ely? Would he have chosen this moment of 
crisis to forsake her cause and give Harold his support when, in the • ' 
following year, he set himself up as king of all England and drove her 
from Winchester "without any kind of mercy, against the stormy winter' 1 ? . 

For the third time Enma sought sanctuary across the sea in' " “ 
10J7. Her brother, Richard, was no longer alive but Baldwin, her 
kinsman in Bruges, showed her great kindness and here she was joined 
later by both her remaining sons, Harthacnut and Edward. • : - 

The period of exile did not last long. In 1040 Harold 
Earefoot died childless and Harthacnut was elected king. Once mor8 
Bnma gained a position of influence in England and at her request 
Harthacnut gave welcome to his half-brother, Edward, at his court in 
1041. •' 

Testimony in support of Enina's innocence is confirmed both 
by Edward's attitude towards her at this time and by Harthacnut's actions 
on coming to the throne. 

Harold's body was exhumed, his head was cut off, and his body . 
cast on the marshy foreshore of the Themes. Writers have described this 
as an act of spite by Harthacnut but it is much more probable that it 
carried a deeper significance. Magic and superstition still played a 
large part in the lives of the people and mutilation of a dead body was 
widely recognised as a means of preventing the spirit of an evil-doer 
from returning to haunt the living, • ' - 

As for Godwin, he was accused of the murder of Alfred and come 
up for examination at a judicial court of enquiry.' Although he was 
acquitted, the magnitude of the gift he made to Harthacnut shows that 
his guilt was recognized. "It was a ship beaked with gold, having eightj 
soldiers on board, who had two bracelets on either arm, each weighing 
sixteen ounces of gold; on their heads were gilt helmets; on their ** . 
left shoulder they carried a Banish axe, with an iron spear in their 
right hand." v : J ' 
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Although Godwin had. purchased his pardon, ho- and 
never re-established friendly relations, and before long she was again 
to experience the full force of hia enmity. 

Harthacnut’s reign was short. All Cnut's children seem to 
havo inherited some constitutional weakness from which ho himself suffered 
and Harthacnut died in 1042. 

Edward, known in later years as "the Confessor", succeeded • 
him at the age of 37* He possessed many of the less attractive, 
charactieristics of Ethelred, his father. He was weak and unlovable, 
narrow-minded and unmanly — a king to whom historians have been unduly 
generous in their estimations of his character and achievements. 

No sooner had Edward come to the throne than Godwin started 
to oxort the full force of his personality and charm in an endeavour 
to bend the new king to hie will lest the queen mother's influence 
should thwart his unquenched ambitions or damage his position with the 
knowledge she possessed of his treachery and crime. No one in the 
kingdom had Godwin greater reason to fear than Emma and her influence 
must be undermined at all costs. Ilia own power must be increased and 
that of Emma destroyed. 

‘The results of Godwin's masterful tactics on the malleable 
Edward were soon apparent. Within the space of about a year he had 
not only set the king against his mother but had even coaxed him into 
marrying his daughter, Edith, despite Edward's natural distaste for 
women and the vows of celibacy ho had taken when a monk in Normandy. 

His poison had worked and his influence was assured. His lively 
eloquence convinced Edward that Emma had done her best to disinherit 
him, that she had always neglected him, that she possessed great wealth 
and a substantial collection of jewels showered on her by Cnut which 
she had never shared with her sons, and that her wickedness, vouched for 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, included intimacy with Aelfwine, Bishop 
of Winchester (although, be it noted, she was now fiftyiseven years of 
age). Whilst at Gloucester Godwin persuaded Edward to ride over to 
Winchester where they took her unawares and confiscated all her treasure 
and wealth. 

After leaving Emma with barely enough to maintain herself and 
under orders to live quietly in Winchester, Edward began to repent of his 
hasty acceptance of Godwin's advice and allegations. Indeed he submitted 
himself to the discipline of the high altar as a penance and in after 
years named Godwin as the murderer of his brother. Evidence of recon¬ 
ciliation between mother and son is provided by the presence of her name 
as a witness to two of his charters relating to a church in Winchester in 
which she was particularly interested. Also, that somewhere between the 
years 1047 and. 1052 she was once more in possession of wealth which enabled 
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her to adorn "all the bodies of the saints in this house (st. Augustine's^ 
Canterbury^ with costly palls." 

Her declining years, we can believe, were peaceful and devoted 
largely to church affairs. On March 6, 1052, at the age of 66, she died 
and was buried beside Cnut in tjie Old Minster at Winchester. 


Important though her place had been in the events of her life¬ 
time, the forging and maintaining of a link between England and Normandy 
during the fifty years which followed her marriage to Ethelred in 1002 
had consequences of inestimable importance. Y/hichever way the Danish 
and English see-saw of power swung, her second marriage to Cnut and the * 
birth of sons by each marriage had kept the Norman interest in England 
alive. Then, during Edward's reign the trickle of Normans into England 
became a steady stream. Normans were received with honour and exalted 
to high positions. French displaced Saxon as the tongue spoken by 
nobles in England. Ties of kinship were established between nobles and 
royalty on both sides of the channel and Edward the childless is believed 
to have encouraged William, his first cousin once removed, to expect the 
English crown as VJilliam himself subsequently alleged. .The linkage was 
so close at Edward's'death that "the fulfilment of Godwin's ambition to 
have his .offspring on the throne .of Bigland was of short duration. All 
Ea-rurandy expected and willed that Duke William should reign in England 
and Godwin's son, Harold, was ousted and slain in 1066 after holding the 
kingdom for less than a'year.. . 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. IIAMON DENTATUS 


In the last chapter Duma and her sons have brought us close 
to the fateful events of 1066 but it is now necessary to go back a few 
years to speck of her nephew, Ilamon dentatus . The date of his birth 
is unknown but we can assume it was between the years 995 aui 1010 and 
my inclination is to place it at about 1005 . 

■When still a young man he gained a place of influence and 
importance in Normandy. In addition to being created first Baron of 
Creully, he was Lord of Thorigny, Evxecy and Mezy, with property also 
at Than. At the ducal court he held the position of Sheriff (dapifer) 
end when his cousin, Duke Robert, came to Cerisy in 1030 to found the 
Abbey in that town he stayed with Ilamon. Testimony to his ducal origin 
and high rank is provided by the coat of arms he is said to have borne 
which resembled closely that of the Bukos of Normandy themselves - 
"d’azur au lion d'or rampant." f 

The part played by Hamon dentatus in the rebellion against 
William the Bastard culminating in the Battle of Val-des-Bunes in 1047 
has been described by admirers of William's later achievements, who 
rightly regard his survival as a matter of supreme historic importance. 

To view the. circumstances fairly, however, we must try to place ourselves 
in the position of a contemporary. We must forget William's great future 
and we must set aside for a moment the picture of a lonely youth beset by 
enemies with which his admirers have sought to gain our sympathy against 
the rebels. Some understanding of the historical background and of the 
spirit and behaviour of the times must be gained before judgment is passed. 
If we can do this we may even sympathise with the rebels who made the one 
important mistake of failing in their endeavours. Had they succeeded, 
and had Guy of Burgundy proved himself a wise ruler of Normandy, history 
would have acclaimed the victory of the legitimate heir over the tanner's 
grandson. History would have overlooked Guy's .ingratitude to William for 
favours granted during his earlier years. •. 

The stigma of descent from a pirate chief was attached by the 
French nobles to the Nonaan Bukes for nearly a hundred years after Rollo's 
death. In Richard the Good's time the honour of the Norman court was 
built up and sustained. His own followers had to be aristocrats and 
gentlemen. The power and reign of chivalry began to blossom and prosper. 
Pride and prestige grew in importance. 

At the height of this new-found pride Robert the Magnificent 
shocked his relations, his friends and the common people alike by casting 
aside his lawful wife in favour of a humble tanner's daughter whom he 
would not even marry after his son, William, was horn to her. His 
relations were enraged and degraded; the nobles felt they had lost caste; 
the common people made ribald jokes about the Buke's liaison and jeered 


K His second name, ."dentatus", suggests that his teeth were in 
some manner a conspicuous feature of his appearance. 
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in the faces of aristocrats whom they passed in the streets. • The insult 
to the house of Rollo was deeply felt and the height to vhich feeling 
rose can be judged from the action of the Archbishop of Rouen, the Duke’s 
own uncle, in excommunicating Robert. 

At length Robert announced his intention of going on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and, in defiance of public opinion, he placed 
his bastard son, William, now seven years old, to rule the duchy whilst 
he was away, under the guardianship of Alan of Brittany. 

Duke Robert was not destined to reach Jerusalem. He died 
on the journey and the young William succeeded to the dukedom in 1035* 

Rival claims to the dukedom, baronial jealousies, and an 
undertone of discontent with the feudal system all gave rise to murmur- 
ings which might at any moment develop into large scale rebellion. 
William's own life was in constant danger. His loyal guardian, Alan 
of Brittany was poisoned; a child sharing hia bedchamber was stabbed 
to death in mistake for him; uprisings by Roger de Toesny and others 
were quelled with bloodshed; William the Warling, one of Mauger's 
sons, was banished to Apulia and his estates seized for alleged dis¬ 
loyalty to William. 

At first the young Duke inspired scorn and envy. Feelings 
of hatred’and fear for the future followed in their wake when his strength 
of purpose and harsh treatment began to be felt but the storm did not 
break until the twelfth year of his rule when he himself was in his 
twentieth year. His cousin, Guy of Burgundy, was the organizer of the 
revolt. Guy considered himself the rightful heir to the duchy. 

"Surely", no doubt he argued, "a son of Adela, the noble daughter of 
Richard the Good and sister of Robert the Magnificent should inherit 
the dukedom in preference to the son of Robert's concubine. The 
bastard son of a tanner's daughter can have no rights. He has brou^it 
nothing but humiliation on Rollo's line and on Normandy itself. Would 
the barons tolerate William's harshness and ihe insult of his presence ^ 
or would they combine to remove this blot on their honour and place 
the legitimate heir in his rightful place? He would reward them with 
lands if they helped him to gain the dukedom." 

Ready adherents to his cause were found in Neal of St. Saviour, 
Count of the Cotentin, and Randolf, Count of Bayeux, both of whom already 
were embroiled in quarrels with William. Soon Grimbald of Plessis and 
Hamon dentatus enlisted in the cause and William's outlook against such 
a body of powerful barons looked dark indeed. If Hamon possessed the 
same distaste for William and adventurous spirit as the others, it must 
also be remembered that his brother William the Warling had been banished 
the country by William on grounds which early chroniclers described as 
trivial, and that Neal, his half-brother (Mauger's son by a second wife) 
was already in conflict with the young Duke. A favourable opportunity 
came sooner than the conspirators might have hoped. Unaware of his 
danger William visitecLhis chateau at Valognos accompanied only by his 
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personal attendants. Here he was in the midst of their domains. The 
opportunity was too good to miss. Immediate action was decided on. 

Neal, Randolf, Hamon and Grimbald gathered in an inn close to the chateai 
and awaited nightfall. In the evening they donned their coats of mail, 
budded on their swords beneath their cloaks, gathered their men together 
in the courtyard where their horses were stabled, and set forth to seize 
the unsuspecting Duke at Valognes. j . 

The bustle and noise had woken Golet, the court jester, who 
happened to be staying in the building. Peering framhis window he had 
seen men . grimly aimed for war. Listening, he had heard enough to realise 
that William's life was in danger. William, from whom he had received 
kindness, was to be taken by surprise at his chateau. Ahead of the 
conspirators, who were approaching silently and with caution, he galloped 
to Valognes. Arrived at about midnight his warning was delivered just 
in time. Without waiting to dress William made good his escape just as 
the muffled sound of their approach became audible. 

«# 

The barons' disappointment at finding their plans had mis- - ' 
carried must have been s evere. Not only had a splendid opportunity 
been lost but their hostile designs were known and the initiative, if he 
escaped, had passed to their intended victim. None of them would be 
safe unless they succeeded in capturing him. To Falaise he would fly 
and in the direction of Falaise they must follow him without a moment's 
delay. 

Swiftly did Hanon and his companions remount their horses and 
gallop eastward. In moonlight they hastened in the direction of Bayeux. 

At daylight they were still in their saddles. At Byes first news of his 
ipassage came to them and here also they lost him. Hubert, lord of the , 
manor, had given him hospitality and now he directed the pursuers along a 
falso trail. 

The barons returned home each to prepare himself for the battle- 
which was sure to come. Chateaux were strengthened and got ready for 
siege whilst men wero armed and prepared for the field. Before long new3 
reached them that William had sought and been promised aid by Henry, King 
of France, himself end that he was advancing into Normandy at the head 
of three thousand picked knights, strongly armed and mounted on horseback. 
This formidable body of men encamped close to the hamlet of Fbrges at Ouezy. 
Hero William came to join them and the barons to oppose them. United 
the barons had mustered perhaps twenty to thirty thousand men but many of 
these were mere countrymen with weapons unsuitable for piercing armour or 
cleaving steel helmets. At Val-des-Dunes their position was selected with 
care. Behind lay the rising ground of St. Lawrence; to the left the 
marshes of Bellengreville and Chicheboville; to the right the heights of 
Secqueville; and in front of them a wide hummocky plain across which the 
enemy would have to approach. 

. Early in the morning of August 19 th, 1047» the French and ducal 
forces were astir. Pausing at Valmeray to say'prayers before the altar 
of the parish church, Henry crossed the river Semilion, where he was joined 
by William 1 a aimy, and together they advanced to Val-des-Dunes. Here they 
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saw a body of well-aimed kni^its approaching under the leadership of Raoul 
Tesson, Lord of Cinquelais and the Castle of Harcourt Thury. Was he friend 
or foe? He had pledged himself to £Lght for the barons but the splendour 
and magnitude of the forces opposing them caused him to hesitate and to 
•stand remote until he could judge in whose favour the battle swayed. 

The half brothers Heal and Hamon took up positions on the right 
flank facing the picked troops of the French army. Here they were joined 
by Guy of Burgundy. On their left were the forces commanded by Randolph 
and Grimhald opposing those of Duke William. 

The clasJh came at nine o'clock. With chants of Montjoie! 

Montjoie! from the French and Bex ale! Bex aiel from William's men the 
horses wore spurred across tho open plain. Lances were pointed and helmets 
bent well forward as they charged. The ground trembled under their weight 
and tho staccato of the horses hoofs merged into a dull thurder. For a 
brief moment it was thus, and then came the thud of arms on armour, as the 
opposing forces met. The forest of lances and swords, the interlocked mass 
of fiercely struggling humanity, extended over a distance of three kilometres. 
Men withdrew, were reformed, and charged back into the oonflict. Shouts 
of triumph or defiance mingled with the cries of wounded trampled underfoot. 
Bodies lay in heaps Btuining the sandy soil and adding to tho confusion and 
ferocity of the combatants. 

After the first impact of the charge Neal and Hamon, showing 
great audacity and vigour, hewed their way into the midst of the French 
knights spreading death and destruction as they went. Round and forward c 
pressed the French, The barons' troups were forced to give ground. 
Encouraged, the French were doing their utmost to extend their advantage 
when confidence gave place to consteroation. Their leader, Henry, King . 

of France, had been hurled from his horse by one of the Cotentin men who 
had stayed close to Neal and Hamon. Shaken but unhurt Henry remounted 
only to be unseated a second time by Hamon himself, but this was the last 

blow which Hamon struck. Before he could follow up his advantage ho wan 
hewn down by a French knight and fell mortally wounded on his own sword. a 

The tide of battle again turned in favour of the French and they 
began to gain the upper hand. At the other end of the line, Raoul Tesson 
choso this moment to enter the combat on William's side in the belief that 
victory was assured. His fresh troops turned the scales against tho 
fatiguod warriors fighting under Randolf and Grimbold. Randolf folt hie 
courage fail him and in his state of listless fatigue ho bO£>&n to grieve he 
had ever put on his war helmet. The battle pleased him no more, as an 
early chronicler has written. Aimless, he was swayed backwards and 
forwards by the movement of men around him and then at last he dropped 
his weapons "stretched forth his neck and rode for life* 4 . This was a 
signal for flight. 
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Meanwhile on the' right flank Neal continued to fight fiercely 
and his example brought renewed courage to those who had seen Hamon, their 
own leader, struck down. ‘ Back end back they were forced, however, fight¬ 
ing valiantly as they went. . No amount of heroism oould now stem the 
advancing tide and on the rising heights of St. Lawrence the last blows 
were struck. 


Thousands were slain that day in the battle and in the flight 
which followed it. Cemeteries made in the vale to receive the dead have 
been discovered by modem searchers. The. body of Hanon dentatus, first 
Baron of Creully, was borne away with reverence to Esquay and buried there 
with honour by Henry, King of Prance, in recognition of his outstanding 
valor. His properties were restored to his family and, under a charter 
dated 1086, Esquay itself was given by his son into the patronage of the 
;,Xbbey Mont .St, Michel.>;:/ .• V Vv. '.*»c ' :J •• • 
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“Haimo fell in the field of battle; after having become celebrated 
by his remarkable daring for having unhorsed the king himself; in 
consequence of which he was despatched by the surrounding guards, and, 
' • in admiration of his valour honourably buried at the king's 
command 11 .Ujlliaa of Malmesbury. ' • • 
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PART III 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ENGLISH PHASE 

* • . „ * (T 

* •* • • • i 

CHAPTER EIGHT, _ THE HAMONS IN ENGLAND 


After the death of Hamon dentatus in 1047 his name -was perpetuated 
by his sons who gained positiona of importance for themoelves and their 
descendants both in Normandy and in England* In this chapter we shall 
speak of his sons and their descendants but it is aa well to have before us 
at the start the principal problem we are trying to solve - the bridging of 
& gap of perhaps ninety years between the death of Hemon dentatus and the 
birth of Stephen litzHamon who established himself late in life as lord of 
Burstow, in the weald of Surrey, about the year 1189. Genealogists dll 
believe that Hamon dentatus was Stephen's ancestor. There can be little 
doubt that this is correct, but how many generations of Hemon were there 
between the two and who were they? Tradition has it that Stephen was a 
descendant of a younger brother of Robert litzHamon, himself the grandson 
of Eamon dentatus. Can we attempt to fill in any more of the links in 
the heriditary chain connecting Hamon dentatus to Stephen litzHamon? As 
Stephen-begins what might be described as a new dynasty anything fresh we 
can discover about his ancestry is of importance. 

Hamon dentatus had at least two sons, Hamon the Sheriff (pincerna) • 
and Robert litzHamon. The former, born about the year 1030, is identified 
with the Hamon mentioned in the Roll of Battle Abbey as one of William the 
Conqueror's knights in 1066. The latter was lord of the priory of 
St. Gabriel in Normandy between the years 1049 and 1066 and is also 
mentioned in the Bayeux Charters of IO 64 and 1074* The Sheriff settled 
in England after the Conquest and it is with his descendants we are 
concerned. His younger brother remained in Normandy and founded a 
branch of the family which retained a position of eminence there for many 
generations. ' 

Hamon the Sheriff inherited most, of his father's estates in Normandy 
and in his turn passed these on to his eldest son Robert JitzEamon who 
has, often been confused with his uncle of the same name. Ibr his services to 
William the Conqueror in 1066 and thereafter the Sheriff was rewarded with a 
grant of lands in Kent and Surrey which were augmented by further lands 
inherited by his wife "the great heiress of Folkstone" who was a member 
of the noble family of Avranches who could claim descent, like the Sheriff 
himself, from Rognvald the Mighty. His holdings in these counties are 
recorded in the Domesday Survey of 1086 under the title of "Hamo viceccmes." 

He held the position of Sheriff of Kent both in the reigns of William the 
Conqueror and William Rufus, and during his tenure of office he presided over 
the groat suit between Odo and Lenframe in the Kentish shire moot. Through 
confusing him with his sons (Hamon the Steward (dapifer) and Robert who was 
also a Sheriff in s 1103), his life has sometimes been thought to have con- 
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tinned into the next century, but Robert had certainly come into possession 
of his estates before 1100 so we can assume his death to have taken place • 
within a few years of 1090 when he would have been about sixty years of age. 

The Sheriff’s sons included Robert FitzHamon, Hamon the Steward, 
end probably Richard and Roger. 

Dates in Robert's career suggest that he was born shout 1055 
in the Domesday Book he held lands in Buckinghamshire under the name of 
’•Robert do Tham". Than was one of the estates in Normandy owned by his 
grandfather, Hamon dentatus, who had laid the foundations of the church there 
in 1034. Charters in which he is mentioned towards the close of his life 
prove .that he subsequently inherited fro ahi s father most of the other estates 

which had belonged to Horeon dentatus and "Corboile" which had been held 
by Mauger, his great grandfather. Here he is styled as follows: ‘^ 

"Sir Robert Fitzhemon, Prince of Glamorgan, Earl of Oerboile, Baron of 
Therigny, Lord of Gloucester, Bristol, Tewkesbury and Cardiff, Conqueror 
of Wales, near kinsman to the King, and General of the Army in France of 
his Highness". This grandiloquent description not only provides valuable 
information but also inspires search into the achievements it implies. 

First, we may note that the claim to be "near kinsman to the king" • 
is justified by the genealogy we have worked out beoauae this shows him to 
have been a third cousin of William Rufus. • • , 

Next we come to his titles and his exploits. The following 
eketch of what early writings have recorded helps to justify what is 
claimed. We oan picture him as a bom leader and a fine soldier, strong 
and tenacious, able and ambitious, possessed of personality end courage, and 
a man who was loyal to and respected by those he served. 

Battles with the Welsh started soon after the Norman Conquest 
of England and were frequent during the reign of William Rufus. In large 
part they were battles between Welsh chieftains and Norman barons unaided by 
the king of England himself. Robert FitzHemon shared in these campaigns for 
the first time in about the year 1060 when he is reputed to have started to 
build Cardiff Motte with the object no doubt of consolidating an initial 
success. In 1086 there is a charter, if we can rely on its authenticity, 
confirming FitzEamon's grant of Llancarven to the Abbey of Gloucester but 
the fruits of oonquest in South Wales at this time were soon lost owing to 
^itzHsmon and his companions having to withdraw in 1088 in order to give 
aid to their king. The feudal party under Odo, Bishop of Bayeux (William 
the Conqueror's turbulent brother) had revolted against William Rufus in 
an attempt to set up his brother.Henry, in his place. FitzEamon's Kentish • 
connections may have given him special grievances against Odo es earl of 
Kent but, be that as it may, he stood steadfast beside the King and ;: the 
aid he brought, combined with that of William de Warenne and Hu^i of Chester, 
was largely responsible- for the collapse of the revolt and the banishment / 
of Odo. ? ; : •' 

Also in 1088, Henry, the King's brother cams over to England 
with Robert of Belleme to seek recovery of the lends which had been left 



to him by his mother. They were well received at court and. in return 
for an oath of loyalty Henry received a promise of his inheritance.. -. . 

A surprise awaited them on their return to Normandy. Here they were 
treated as traitors to the cause of revolt against William and cast:into 
prison by Duke Robert. 

. * • _ • v 

In 1090 William decided to invade his brother's Duc&y.of Normandy . 1 

bocauso of the strife the lattor had stirred up end of his mismanagement, 
m the campaign which followed both Robert FitzHamon end William de Warenne 
were appointed generals in his army. Peace was deolared in the following 
year after a suooesful campaign. v ...... 

’ Robert FitzHamon was now able to return to battle with tho 

Welsh with his position strengthened both by William's gift of the 
extensive lands in Gloucestershire and Cornwall(which had formerly, been 
assigned to Henry)and by his marriage to Sibyl, the Earl of Montgomery's 
daughter.' ' 

The events which followed are not recorded in detail .by any. 
of the contemporary chroniclers. The Welsh chieftains,, it would seem, were 
fighting amongst themselves and one of them, Iestin, prince of Glamorgan* 
sought FitzHamon's help against Rhys ap Tewdwr, FitzHamon agreed and., 
accompanied by other Norman knights, he overthrew and killed Rhys ap Tewdwr, 

.who is described as the last king of South Wal.es, in 109J. 

After leaving the scene.of this sucoess FitzHamon was persuaded 
to return by one of Iestin*s aggrieved followers and in the result Iestin 
himself was put to .flight and South Wales was conquered. Robert took over 
the government of South Wales, styling himself prince, and after retaining 
Cardiff and other cities and lands as his special property divided the rest 
amongst his knights. 

In this manner Robert FitzHamon conquered Glamorgan and in 
subsequent years converted it into a lordship with institutions and govern¬ 
ment based on those of an English county. 

I 

FitzHamon was a.liberal benefactor to the church. He so ihcreased 
the wealth and importance of Tewkesbury Abbey that he was regarded as its 
founder. Hitherto Tevkesbuiy had been a cell of Cranbome in Dorset, but in 
about 1102 the abbot transferred himself and the greater part of the fraternity 
to the grand new minster now rising under Robert FitzHamon’s fostering care 
on the banks of th.e Severn. The major part of the endowments was taken from 
Robert's Welsh conquest. Thus he handed over to Tewkesbury the church of 
St. Mary's, Cardiff, the chapel of Cardiff Castle and the monastery of LlantSrit, 
The monks of Tewkesbury were also granted tithes of fill his revenues in 
Cardiff, and of all; the territories governed by himself and his barons through¬ 
out Wales. He was only less generous to the great abbey of St. Peter's, 
Gloucester, to which he granted the church of Llancarvan with soma adjoining 
lands, and for which he witnessed a grant by Henry I in later years of the 
tithe of venison in the Forest of Dean and the lands beyond the Severn. 

Traces of his concessions still remain in the patronage of many Glamorgan¬ 
shire churches belonging to the chapter of Gloucester. ■ , 
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Little reference' is made to Robert FitzHamon by chronlclora •of' 
the time of William Rufus, but he was in the close confidence of the king 
•until his death. Before William's fatal hunting expedition in the New 
Forest on August 2, 11Q0, FitzHamon, then in attendance at Winchester; 
had reported to him the ominous dream of the foreign monk, but anxiety 
on this account did not postpone William's hunting for more than a few 
hours. When William's dead body was discovered in the forest, FitzHamon 
was one of the barons first on the scene to mourn his death and it was his 
mantle which covered the corpse on its last journey to the cathedral at 
Winchester. '■ 

No former differences about the lands of Queen Matilda prevented 
Robert FitzHamon and his brother Hamon the Steward from attaching them¬ 
selves with equal loyalty and zeal to the new king, Henry I. Both are 
among the witnesses of the letter despatched by Henry in 1100 imploring 
Anselm to return from exile. FitzHamon was among the few magnates who 
strenuously adhered to Henry when the mas3 of the baronage openly or 
secretly favoured the cause of Robert of Normandy. When in 1101 Robert 
landed in Hampshire and approached Henry's army at Alton, FitzHamon was 
amongst the barons whose efforts at mediation were successful.in restoring 
peace between the brothers. In March 1103 be was one of Henry's 
representatives in negotiating an alliance with Robert, count of Flanders. 
He also witnessed the Christmas charter of Henry, tfnich assigned punish¬ 
ment to the false managers of the king's affairs. 

During the last few years of his life, from 1103 onwards, 
he was a Sheriff-of London and Kent like his father and at some date 
between 1087 and 1107 be granted a charter to the burgesses of Burford 
which makes the first recorded reference to a merchant guild. 

When war again broke out with Normandy, FitzHamon still adhered 
to Henry and busied himself in Normandy in a partisan warfare against 
the friends of Robert. Early in 1105 be was surprised by Robert's 
troops from Bayeux and Caen, and forced to take refuge in the tower of 
the church of Secque-ville-en Bessin. . The church was set on fire and 
he was compelled to descend a prisoner. Ibr some time he was imprisoned 
at Bayeux where the governor, Gautier d'Aulnay, protected him from j 

the fury of the mob, which regarded him as a traitor to their-Norman 
duke. On the news reaching England, Henry "mid gret ;est- and poer-. !» . 

to Normandie went". Landing at Barfleur just beforf. Easter, ;Henry- 
besieged Bayeux. Hoping to appease the English king, the-governor ' 
released FitzHamon but Henry continued his attack and ended by burning 
the greater part of the town, including the cathedra^,-*;•;? . 

Soon after this, FitzHamon paid to Robert of Saint Remi the-v. • 
ransom demanded for the other prisoners taken at Bayeux. His influence 
in Normandy and perhaps his money enabled him to gain .the .surrender of 
Caen to Henry without further fighting. Falaise was next, besieged. 
and here he waa struck by a lance on the forehead with sucb-severity , 
that his faculties became deranged.' He survived, however, ;-uati.li » 

March 1107. ' 
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Robert FitzHamon wag buried in the chapter house •of Tewkesbury 
Abbey, whence his body was transferred in 1241 to the church'.and placed:' 
on $he left side of the high altar. In 1397 the surviving rich chapel* 

of stone was erected over the founder's tomb. ;• 

- •/ . • ’ 

• •••-*** 

Robert FitzHamon left no son and his possessions passed, with- • 
the hand of his daughter Mabel, to Henry I's celebrated son Robert'*. ' 
under whom Gloucester first became an earldom. Mabel, it appears ^was 
approached by Henry soon after her father's death but at first refused " 
his son's hand in marriage. On being pressed for an explanation she.:Hv 
declared she could never marry a man with but a single name. The 
Normans in England were distinguished from the Saxons by their custom - v 
of having two names and her pride was such that she would not risk •••- 
being confused with the subjugated Saxons. ."Damsel” the King replied),,* 

, "thy husband shall have a name without reproach, for himself and for _ ;• 
his heirs: he shall be oalled Robert of Gloucester; . for he shall be 
Duke of Gloucester - he and all his posterity". ' ' ■ 

• Her sons were Richard of Gloucester, Willaim de Saint Clair, .; 
^oger Bishop of Worcester, Hamon FLtzRobert (vAxo was killed in 1159 fl 

at the siege of Toulouse), Richard de Than (seigneur <^f Creully and Cardiff), 
Philippe de Than (seigneur of Verney) and Robert de Than (a priest). 

Wo now return to the other sons of Hamon the Sheriff. Of 
Richard and Rqger little is known but it is believed that they accompanied 
Robert on his campaigns and that Roger fell at Falad.se in 1106 when Robert 
himself received the wound from which he never recovered. It is reasonable 
to suppose that close association with Robert resulted in their gaining 
properties when spoils of his conquests came to be divided up, or that their 
sons helped to manage his extensive and scattered estates,' seeing that he 
had no sons to do so for him. In support of this contention is the ^ 
description of Roger as Roger of Gloucester, We might expect to find 
traces of the descendants of Richard and Roger in the districts where 
Robert FitzHamon himself held lands (notably South Wales, the western 
counties of England and Bucks) and the following Hamons were in fact 
called upon to do knight's service in later years from these districts: 

1133 Robert, son of Hamon from the honour of Brecon. 

1160 and later years. John, son of Hamon from Somerset. 

1201-12. Richard son of Hamon from Gloucestershire and Somerset. • 

1210-12. William, son of Hamon from Buckinghamshire. 

T}^ remaining son of Hamon the Sheriff to receive our attention 
is Hamon the Steward (dapifer). Bom perhaps between the years 1055 
and 1060, the last rec'ord we have of him is in 1112 when he was still alive. 
His relationship to Robert FitzHamon is established by a txharter of William 
the Conqueror to St. Denis ihich was witnessed as follows: 

"Ego Haimo Regis dapifer 
Ego Robert* frater hujus Haimonis.” 
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Like his brother Robert he gave loyal service to three kings 
and he figured as a witness to many of Henry I's charters between the 
years 1100 and 1109. Doth brothers were witnesses to the letter sent 
by Henry in 1100 to Anselm imploring him to return from exile and both their 
names occur in a charter (1100-1106) giving the monks of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, the light to hold a fair without payment of toll. Another 
charter of the same period restored certain benefits to the monks of 
St. Augustine's over which there had been a dispute with the burgesses of 
Canterbury and Hamon the Steward is directed by Henry to "see I do not 
hear any further complaint therefrom". There is nothing on record to 
show that he did! ‘ ‘ 

When still a young man, and at the time of the Domesday Survey 
in 1086, Hamon the Steward was a tenant in chief in Essex, but in later 
years he established contacts in the south-eastern counties inheriting, 
in all probability, some of his father's lands in Kent, Sussex end Surrey. 

\ t 

Statements that Hamon the Steward died childless ‘have arisen 
from the mistaken belief that Hamon the Sheriff and hi3 son Hamon the 
Steward were one man and that there was only one Robert FitzHamon instead 
of two, The Sheriff was believed to have been the elder brother and it 
was presumed that when he died Robert, his younger brother, came into the 
principal properties in Normandy held previously by their father, Hamon 
dentatus; because the Sheriff had no children to whom he could leave them. 

My conclusions that the Sheriff and Steward were father and son 'respectively, 
and that there were two Robert FitzHamonsvho were the younger brother and 
the elder son of the Sheriff respectively, have ample evidence to support 
them. By way of further confirmation we find that William of Malmesbury 
says,specifically that Hamon dentatus was the grandfather of the Robert 
"who was occupier of many estates in England in our time". This could 
hardly be true of the Robert vho was lord of St. Gabriel as early as 1049 
and we know the Robert of whom William of . Malmesbury writes died in 1107. 
as a result of wounds incurred on active service a year or two previously. 
This second Robert quite naturally inherited the properties in Normandy 
because he was the eldest son of the eldest son of Hamon dentatus. All 
the known facts fit my conclusions and a charter of about the year 1105 
relating to Peasemore church in Berkshire proves that Hamon the Steward 
did in fact have at least one son. This document is witnessed by 
"Geoffrey son of Hamo dapifer". « 

After the Conquest Norman barons and knights came into possession 
of widely separated estates in Normandy and in England, This applied to 
the Hamon family but in time difficulties of communication led quite 
naturally to individuals- consolidating their estates within a limited area. 
The eldest son inherited the moat important estates in one area whilst the 
remainder passed to the* younger sons. In this way separate branches of the 
family arose in Normandy and England. In England also the same factors 
came into operation and separate branches of the Hamon family sprang up , 
in the western counties and in those situated in the South-East. In the 
absence of other evidence as to Stephen FitzHamon 1 s immediate ancestors we 
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should search, therefore, amongst Hamons who owned lands in Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex before he came into possession of the lordship of Burstow (on 
the borders of Surrey and Sussex) in the latter half of the twelfth century. 

• * 

First, let us recall that Haxnon the Sheriff owned extensive 
properties in Kent and Surrey, Some of these are believed to have been 
inherited by his son Hamon the Steward (possibly from his mother) who 
certainly maintained a close contact with these counties up to the time 
of his death some time after the year 1112 when they would have been 
inherited by Geoffrey (or some other son of whose. existence we hav&jao 
proof)*. During the dates in which we are interested I have found references 
to the following Hamons in the South-Eastern counties: . 

A# In Henry Ha reign (1100-1135) Hemo of Herham (iligham, Kent), a 
warden was acquiring lands in Kent. 

B, In 1178 Hamo, a knight, was involved in a tithes dispute at v - 

, Kingedowne (near Sittingbourne, Kent) between the abbot and 

prior of St. Augustine's and the brethren of Jerusalem hospital. 

Hamo held certain rights (assarts) on the lands in question, 

C. Somewhere between 1154 and 1189 Haymo, lord of the Manor of Battle,, 
Sussex, became involved in a lengthy dispute with the abbot there 
relating to a pension which the latter claimed. In the later 
stages, - Haymo's son Geoffrey represented his father. The son's 

name suggests he was either a grandson or nephew of. the Steward's ' • •" 

son. 

\ • * • r • 

. 3>... A William FitzIIamon witnessed a royal charter of Henry II at 

Salisbury confirming the payment of a sum of money to the king in 
respect of land in Sussex held by Joldewin, son of Savaric. 

Traditionally Stephen FitzIIamon was descended from a younger . , 

brother of Robert FitzHamon II and it is highly probable that the younger 
brother in question was Hamon the Steward. Since the Steward's only son 
uf whom we have definite knowledge was Geoffrey, who was probably bom about : " 
1085 , we adopt him provisionally as the next ancestor in the line of descent. 

In point of date the Haymo who was lord of the manor of Battle some time 
between 1154 and 1189 could have been Geoffrey's son and this gains some 
support fromthe fact that he had a son himself whom he called Geoffrey. 

The most we can suggest at present is that Stephen FitzHamon was a younger 
son of Haymo, lord of Battle, on the grounds that he possessed lands both 
in Sussex and Surrey (as will be shown in the next chapter), that he conveyed 
lands in Sussex to.the Abbey of Robertsbridge which is a few miles from 
Battle and that the dates are appropriate. The fact that Geoffrey acted ., ' 

for his father in the dispute cited above suggests that he was the eldest 
son apart from the custom cqmmon in those times of naming the eldest son 
after the grandfather. 

Further investigation may confizm or alter these tentative suggestions 
but even if it be necessary to alter the links in the hereditary chain I 
expect the conclusion to remain that Stephen was descended-from Hamon the ' 
Steward, . * 
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CHAPTER NINE. 


ENGLISH KNIGHTS AND SQUIRES 


I 


p-r-rj im l -of -fHrephen FitzHamon at Burs tow marks the beginning 
of what might be termed a now dynasty. Relations both in Normandy and 
England passed on the namo of Hamon to later generations but Stephen became _ 
the founder of a family with the surname M de Burstow" which later developed 
into "Bristow" or "Bristowe". Round his seal and that of his son, Roger, 
attached to deeds of gift conveying lands to the Abbey of Robertsbridge in 
Sussex were the following legends: 

SIGILLUM STEPHANI FIIUHAMONIS (Seal of Stephen son of Hamon) 

ROGERUS ITLIUS STEPHANI (Roger son of Stephen). ' 

1 • 

In the Abbey Rolls,- however, Stephen is called "Stephen de Burstow 41 , 
and his son "Roger de Burstow". Thus, in the custom of those times, the 
individual assumed the name of the manor he occupied. 

Daring the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there was much to 
occupy the time end energy of Norman knights who had settled in the 
shires. At first the manor was the unit of power in the country with 
military, political and judicial authority vested in its lord. In 
addition to supervision of the farming and development xr£ his own-estates, 
he was concerned with local""administhatfon, local justice in his own manor 
court, and the collection of taxes. His spare time was occupied in 
hunting and sport, music and the arts. He was liable by virtue of 
his rank to perform military service when summoned to do so by the king. •- • 

t 

This is the sort of life we can picture Stephen and his son, 

Roger, leading. Later, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
administration and power passed progressively away from the manor. 

Shire courts took the place of manor courts. Taxation was regulated 
county by county. A central Parliament arose to which two or more 
knights were sent as representatives elected from each shire. In 
place of castles stone moated manor houses were built which could not •• •-' 
withstand a regular siege although rthelr owners were capable of, .. •?*- 

defending themselves against a mob or a troop of horse. Payment to the 
king with which to hire mercenaries in place of personal service by ••••'*' 

knights themselves became ft. common practice as early as the reign of '• 

Henry II. This custom tended to produoe "country gentlemen" and 
"squires" /in place of "knights" with military experience but in spite 
of this the lords of the manors remained- as a warri■ , '• class with chain 
armour and war horses kept in use at tournaments and by jousting practice. 

Under this system the country's wealth accumulated and the c • 

population increased from about one and a half million at the time of 
the Domesday Survey in 1086 to nearly four million before the Black Death 
caused a temporary set-back in . 1349 . •• * '• 



The increase in population made it necessary to bring more 
land into cultivation and this in part led to a multiplication of disputes ' 
over lend tenure. These disputes provide the genealogist with valuable 
information whilst other consequences of land ownership, such as 
obligations to give knight's service and to pay taxes, yield further facts. 
Wen all the evidence is collected we find ample grounds for claiming 
that Stephen de Burstow was the ancestor of, for instance, William Bristow(e) 
bom.vin 16I0/;L1 who: ha&dat Ifield (a village only a few miles from Burstow) 
end from whom many Bristow(e)s alive today can prove their descent by 
means of wills, church registers and other records. If the discovery of 
further facts expose errors in the tables we have adopted, confidence can 
be felt that these will be of minor importance. An uncle, perhaps, is 
inserted instead of his brother whom we should have shown as the father of 
the next generation.. . At the worst, I feel we have strayed from the main 
road into bye waysvhich lead back to it again. A milestone may have been - -c 
missed but we regain the main road leading from Stephen FitzHamon, alias 
Stephen de Burstow, to the present day. 

J f * 

The choice of one district through so many centuries has of course 
eased the task of the investigator but, if one stem remained loyal to the 
Burstow countryside, other branches pushed outwards until now there is 
hardly a village in Surrey or Sussex whose records contain no reference 
to a 3ristow(e) at some date' in its history. ' Some, chiefly the * . 
younger sons, roamed the kingdom and sailed to distant lands. Many of 
the latter played their part in empire building and their bones lie buried 
in every continent. Branches are today established in the United States, 
Canada, South Africa and Australia. ' ■». 

Information provided by mediaeval records gives little more than 
a fleeting glimpse into the mode of life or adventures of early 
ancestors. Many of the recorded facts do little more than prove the 
existence of an individual or point to his relationship but, an wrangling 
over genealogical problems is not my purpose here, I restrict myself 
mainly to the information which throws any light, however scanty it may 
be, on the nature of the men or how they lived. Table IV will show 
what is known about the property they owned and this in itself is signif¬ 
icant in the evidence of relationship it provides. Ebr purposes of easy 
identification with the individuals in the table those mentioned in the 
text are numbered thus: John (i), John (il), John (ill), etc. . Spaces 
in the text separate the different generations and these are marked in the 
margin with a capital letter, "A", "B", .VC M , etc.which corresponds 
with similar letters in Table IV. *. , ' 



x Tot 800 years every male ancestor of mine has been born or buried in ; 
Surrey or Sussex close to the borders of which counties Burstow stands. 
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C. We now pass to Sir John do Burstow(e) I, grandson of Stephen . 

de Burstow. Mentioned as early as 1205, he was in occupation of the 
Manor of Burstow hy 1220 when he was one of the sworn jury forming a ... 
forest inquest. In the same year he was witness to a document hinding 
his younger brother, Randolph, to supply timber for St. Paul's: 

#' 9 4 

"Bond to Richard de Groneford, Chaplain, to find all the , 
timber necessary for the stalls of the choir of St. Paul's, 
and for the belfry of the same which is situated in the 
corner of the greater cemetery towards Cheap, for Ranuf de 
Burstowe who is bound to make it." . I • 

We know that the new steeple was finished in 1221 and that : 
in 1240 a new choir was dedicated in the presence of King Henry III 
with Otto, the Pope's legate in attendance. Bishop Roger had been 
the prime mover in the restoration andhe had secured the necessary 
funds by granting indulgences for a period to all who, having penance 
to perform, should assist the new work. 


, In January 1229 John I was one of the justices appointed by < 
King Henry III to try at Ledrede (Leatherhead) a case of wrongful dis- 
possession concerning oertain tenements at ltycheseye (Titsey). 



• 'Later, in 1247, "John de Burstow and his heirs were granted . 
by charter the right to hold a weekly market at his manor of Burstoy, 

and a fair on the eve, feast and morrow of St. Michael". ■ t . 

\ # 

• / . - 4 

A lengthy dispute with Sir Peter de Sabaudia shows that • / 
John and his ancestors before him, Roger and Stephenc, were typical of, 
their time in possessing a love of hunting. An inquisition of 1249 V • 
records that "the said John and his ancestors have always enjoyed the ; ... 
chace adjoining the forest of Worth (a mile or’two south of Burstow) 
up to the hedge of the said forest on the north and so on to the east 
up to the said hedge, nor were they ever impeded save by William de 
Wakehurst forester of Sir Poter de Sabaudia in the time of Sir Peter 
de Sabaudia". . - • . . 

’ i - • ... * . , '* • 

An enquiry "by a jury having no affinity either to Peter de . 
Sabaudia or to John de Burstow" was ordered by the Sheriff of Surrey 
and Sussex in 1252 and later in the year John's claim was upheld: 

"It is commanded to him Pet»r, thqt he allows John to 
use the aforesaid chace, as he and his predecessors were' 
accustomed to use it from ancient times". • 

John was now an old man and, as he died in 1253, he did not live 
much, longer to. enjoy his hunting. 



D. John II was appointed in 1252 "to the keeping of the towns 

of Wincheloe and La/Rye, for two years from Easter in this year, at a 
rent of 1 J 0 marks for the farmer and 70 marks for the latter on condition 
that he he diligent in repairing and preserving them gainst the sea, and 
that he show justice to all complainants, and to persons seeking justice 
in these towns". 


The Calendar of Close Rolls oontains the following reference 
to this appointment: 


•*1253. The King to John de Burstowe his bailiff of Rye 
greeting. Because we have heard that Faro de Porte, 
whom you placed in the place of the bailiff of Rye, 
carries himself less than well and dishonestly, in his 
* .. bailliwick, we command you that without delay you remove 

■ •; him and substitute another in his place who may behave 

himself as our barons of La Rye may perceive and wish, , 
according as it is deoreedto conduct themselves in 
honesty". • \* 

Again in 1254^ * 



"Ibr John de Burstowe. The King allows otherwise commands 
of- the Queen and Earl of Cornwall that they demise to 
fann to William Beaufitz, the custody of the towns of 

• Whinchelseye and La Rye, so that the fara of those villa 
accrue each year to 46 shillings, nevertheless because the 
King decided that a certain relation, vhich John de Burstow, 
who hitherto had the custody of those vills at farm, w'll 

* and lawfully had taken charge of the aforesaid vills. and 
desiring to increase the farm of those vills by 100 shillings 
yearly, whereas the aforesaid William to increase it by 

.4O shillings. It is commanded them that it be demised to ' 
the same John, who hitherto had the aforesaid vills according 
' to the farm he first gave for them and for 100 shillings a • 
year for increment, and so done let it be enrolled in the 
King's rolls." ; • • 


On his father's death, John II gained possession of Burstow 
Manor and it may have been he who, as an old man, died in London in 1300 
in the following circumstances: 

v / • ** 

"j’ "1300. On TuesdayHov.il information given to Coroner • *. 

•' / and Sheriffs that a certain John de Bristowe lay dead 

of a death other than a rightful death in the church 
• • of St. Paul in the Ward of Nicholas de Fardone. There- • • • 

upon they proceeded thither having summoned good men of 
the same Ward and of the nearest Wards Castle Baynard 
v and Bread. St. they diligently enquired how it happened. 

They say on their oath that the said John went on the 
i/.- preceding Monday at the third hour into the Church to • 

. pray, being seized there with the falling sickness 

(morbo caduco) he placed himself near a certain pillar, 

■ • and through weakness and infifmity then and there died 
, at midday. . Being asked who were present, they say that 
there were many passing by and praying, who.se names they 
; *•' ' knew not. The corpse was viewed on which there appeared 
' . " no hurt, wound or bruise.". ' - 










E. On John II's death at an advanced age Roger II, hi 3 son, 

inherited the Manor and in the same year, 1300, Roger's son John III 
conveyed lands in Leigh to John IV (John II's great grandson) who had ’ 
already attained manhood. 

, Wo know little about Roger II. He had figured in a lawsuit 
respecting land at Lewes in 1293 and, when an old man in 1312, "Roger 
de Bristowe" was one of the two wardens appointed and sworn to keep 
the keys of Ludgate during 1 the disturbances which occurred in Zing 
Edward,II's reign. . r-r •••• -* 


John III was described as "Sir John do Burstowe" as early as 
1294 whilst his father and grandfather were s till alive. In that year 
he was appointed Assessor and Collector of Taxes for the County of Surrey. 
Three years later he was summoned for the County of. Sussex to ap/ear with 
horses and aims at a Military Council to be held at Rochester and in 
1298 for the Covinty of Surrey to perform militaty service in person against 
jthe Scots. Thus it is likely that in 1297 he accompanied the Zing to 
Handers and that in the following year he was present when the Scots 
were routed at Falkirk. It was. in this battle that the value of the 
.longbow was so clearly shown. 

. ^,.1 

In 1300 ho made a report on the perambulation of Windsor Forest 
and fimthis year until 1302 and again from 1312 to 1315 "Sir John de 
Bristowe",was returned to Parliament as one of the Znights of the shire 
of Surrey. At this time elections were annual. An attendance fee and 
travelling expenses were paid as the following report shows: 

*1 * ' ** 

• * * * . J 

y ' . "1315* John de Brystowe and John de Hamme. Members of . 

.VI . Parliament for Surrey at Westminster. Paid for their 
•. attendance 4s/- per day plus journey charges, etc. In 
. • \ all. £19.4.0..V' v .. . .. . . . • • . 


G. When John III died in 1316, the Manor of Burstow was inherited 

by his eldest son, John IV. The latter died childless but outlived his 
younger brother William, so the Manor passed in due course to William's 
eldest son, Richard I. William meanwhile had lived within a mile or two 
at Horley and we learn from the Calendar of Chancery Warrants that he 
accompanied the Surrey Earl of Warenne to the war against Scotland in • 

I 3 H' so he may have been present at Bannockburn in 1314. 

•. ; * - 

•’ Henry, a third son of John III, supported Thomas, Earl of 

Lancaster's revolt against the Zing for which he was pardoned in 1319. 







TABLE IV 


--.1* 

. 

r :* *« ■ a y 


'J OPN DE BURSTQ‘7 (I). Knight, 
b. circa 1135. d. circa 1255 
m. sister of William de 
Shovelstrode of lingfield 
.-Manor of Bur stow 


*£ I.- 


JOHN DE BURSTOW (.II), Knight 
b. circa 1215. d, 1300 

m. Joan, daughter of Robert 
Burneville. •—. 

Bailiff of Rye and Winchelsea. 
'*■; * • Manor of Burstow 


ROGER DE BURSTOv/ (II), Knight, 
b. circa 124-. d, circa 1313, 

m. Maud, daughter of Sir Robert 
Chastillon. * ,' / 

Manor of Burstow, 

Lewes. - 


STEPHEN DE BURSTCW 
(alias Stephen FitzHamon) 
b. circa 1130 d. circa 1195 
Manor of Burstow 

I * ; ‘ 

rcg zr ds BURSTO W (I) / 

... b. circa 1163 d.circa 1215 
Manor of Burstew 

J 


RANDOLPH ^DE BURSTOW 

b. circa 1107 
Horley, Horne, Tondridge, 

__ v • • :-*> ••• 


-—- j 

>. ’ -V. PETER D E BURSTOV 

• b. circa 1190 
V; Horne. 
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TABLE IV (contd) 


' • 

c 

r - 


‘ I- 

JOHN DE BlTRSTOvV (III), Knight 
b. circa 1260/5 d. 1316 
m. Alice, daughter of 
V/illiam de St. Amond. 

Member of Parliament 
Manor of Burstcw 
. Interests in Leigh, Chelsham, 
Tandridge, Crowhurst, Walkefiste. 


U -V.;• : 

3- v* - t- 


i 

ROBERT DE BUN ST 0:7 (I) 
. b. circa 1265 
Leigh, Plumsted. 


• • ■ if?? -•/ 

* / • 

* * •.. • v ' * *' 


WILLIAM IS BURSTS (I) 
b. circa 1266 
Clerk in Holy Orders 
Leigh, Plumsted. 




•j 


JOHN DE BURSTOWE (IV), lmight. 

,b. circa 1200 d. circa 1354 
Manor of Burstow. 

Rede Hall / Lodge and Woodland in 
Burstow, Interests in Leigh, 

Chelsham, Tandridge, Crovrhurst, 
Horley, Walkefiste. 


WILLI AM DE BURSTOW E (II), Knight 

• ^,h. circa 1205. d. 1336. 

- ? m. Joan Gaynsford of Crowhurst. 
” 1 f ' property in Horley (including 

‘ <• t' -I • v. ; Spiresland) 

• * * * , V# * * . / .•> * ~ v * . ‘ • ' * * 


. V V . / • •. ' • 

/ . 


• r-y * ■ • 


• I , - 

RICHARD DE BURST0W5 (I), Knight 
b. circa 1320. d. circa 1305 
Member of Parliament 
Manor of Burdtow. 

‘ Rede Hfl1 find properties in __ 
Horley, Horne, Tandridge and 

Y/ivelsfield. * •. 


- JOHN DE BURST0.V (V), Knight 
b. circa 1325. d. circa 1375 

• * mV Margery - ? _— —•• - 

Manors of 'Smallfield and Lodge, 
Other properties included liithes- 
land, Blffckmores and Joyneres. 

•Interests in Horley, Preston, 

‘ Banstead, U/ell. Two cottages 
. in Calais. 


* ur>. •' 

t - ■ r 


-» 

HENRY DE BURSTO.VS 


- . • 

• ROGER BURSTO /E (III) 
Lawsuit 1372 respecting 
lands in Crawley. 
q. Felice. 


see next shoot 
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THOMAS BRISTCWE (I) 


TABLE IV (contd) 

j 


WALTER DE EURSTOWE 

b. circa 1345 b. circa 1350 

(Fishmonger'in < 3 . circa 1410 

London, 1382) . m. Alice . —■ ? 

f .Manor of Lodge 

- /Property in 

• .'j r-Charlwood and M 

^ Heathfield 

. .V T.. ...» 


~~r—.-" :■ 

JOHN DE BRISTOWE (VI), Esquire 

b, circa 1355, d, circa 1430 
Cup-bearer to King Henry IV. 

, Manor of Lodge. „ 

Property in Charlwood and 
. •• Horley • rr 


: . I * 

WILLIAM DE BURSTO'.VE (III) 
b.’-circa 1357 
. .Manor of Smallfield 


- •; .. i- 

. • j.'- 

• < '• - V. .tJ * • 


J- : .... • • *f: • .r* •; - : y !v .»* •?. 

: / . 

• *. '• • ■ - r . r - - 


'v * . ' - * ’• - . . ^ - • 

. . . .»v * • ■ .. 

• £v- - 


• ■ *. -'V* - 

*■' i * • ■ 

' * ■*’ ^ A ’ 
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ROBERT BRIST0.V (II), Esquire 

b. circa 1385, d. 1420 
Mathesland (and Lodge?) 
Property JLn London 


£j * 

o;- . _ 




ISABELLA 
tt, John de Bysshe 


• ' ‘ J . '• V ” • • * 

k -s. v% * • 


OEOFFRSf BRI S T0.VE 
b#, circa 1360 

“Citizen and fuller 
of London" with 
property in Lingfie34 

and Crowhurst 


; \ 

cn 

Oi *• 


ROBERT BRIETQVE . (III). Esquire : 

* vb. oirca 1410, d. circa 1475 

v Horley . . f • 

Manor of Lodge, Mathesland, 
BlackmOres, Jpyneres, SperyslAnd.'' 

* ' An interest in the Manor of 
' Hadrosham. • •. . 

. v • ' • . . . ‘ *. 


(see Table V) 


WILLIAM BRISTOWE (IV) 
m. Joan Idpyn 
Horley, Crawley 
(? Fishmonger, London) 




1 


• THOMAS BRISTCV/E (II) 

;/V b. circa 1415/ 

d, circa 1462 
(? Fishmonger, London) 





















H.• Richard I. became a substantial landowner in the Burstow-Horley 

district through inheriting property both from his father and his uncle. 

His two principal manors were those of Burstow and Rede Hall (a few miles 
away). In 1366 he entered into a deed conveying the Manor of Burstow 
on his death to Sir Nicholas de Louvaine. 

In the years 1373, 1374 and 1575 he was returned to Parliament 
as Knight of the Shire for Surrey and in 1380 and 1383 he was appointed 
one of the Collectors of Taxes for Surrey. 

His younger brother, John V, who had inherited the lesser 
manor of Lodge, on the edge of Burstow village, and extensive lands 
in Horley, appears to have had a considerable amount of military service. 

The "grant by theiKing to John do Bristowe of two cottages in Calais" in 
1347 probably in reward for his services the year before in the battle 
of Crecy. Later, in about the yoar 1362, he accompanied the Black Prince 
to France and formed part of his suite during the wars. • In the course of 
this campaign he saved the life of Bartholomew, Lord Burghereh, v/ho was 
thrown fromhis horse in battle. In acknowledgment Lord Burghersh presented 
John with the Manor of Smallfield, near Burstow. • '• •' 


I. The next generation includes a Walter, Thomas, John (VI) and 

perhaps a Geoffrey and a William, but we are in some doubt as to the 
parentage of the last three. Walter and Thomas were definitely the sons of .) 
John V; John VI was another son of John V or else a nephew - the son of 
Richard I; Geoffrey may have been another son but in any case was a close 
relation; William wa3 a brother of John VI if reliance can be placed on the 

Bysshe pedigree in Philpots' ‘Surrey* where it is claimed that his daughter 

Isabella married a Bysshe and thereby brought Smallfield Manor into the 
possession of that family. 

« 

In 1348 "John . £v), son of William de Burstowe and Margery his 

wife" were involved in a lawsuit concerning 55 acres of arable land in 

Preston, Banstead and Ewell which was decided in thsir favour and that of 
their son Walter. We hear no more of Walter so he probably died whilst 
still a young man, or else went to London as I shall suggest in Chapter IV* 

When John V went to tho French wars in 1362 we find his son 
"Thomas Burstow" managing ihe manor of Lodge for him and presiding over 
the Manor Court, Later Thomas came into this property and is mentioned in 
the same connection in 1377. He also owned lands in Charlwood and Heathfield 
(where he is called "Thomas Bristowe") and died without heirs perhaps about the 
yoar 1400. 

Of "Geoffrey Bristowe" wo know little except that presumably as a 
younger son he went to live in London and practised the trade of fuller. 

A lawsuit in 1390 tells us that he owned 4 "a messuage, 40 acres of arable. 
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4 of meadow and an acre of wood in Lyngfield and Crowhurste", villages in 
which earlier members of the family had owned lands, and it is of interest 
to note that fuller's earth used in the scouring and cleansing of cloth was 
largely obtained from Nutfield which adjoins the Burstow/lorley district. 


Thus Thomas arid-’’dilliam are-believed-to have had no sons and falter and 
Geoffrey to have, loft the district. This leaves us with John VI to consider 
and he appears to have been the son (or nephew) of John V fromtho fact that 
he (and his son Robert after him) came into- possession of properties owned 
by John V. His-.property included, for instance, tire Manor .of Lodge in 1429 
(after the death of Thomas).- ■ " ' „• < •- 

. -We hear of this "John de Burstowe" first in 1384 when he was a 
witness at an inquisition at Charlwood. In 1399 "John de Bristowe" was 
Cup-bearer to King Henry IV and in 1415 he formed one of the retinue of King 
Henry V in his first expedition to France when he may have been present at 
the Battle of Agin court. When over. 70 years of age and nearing the end of 

his life he was a witness in the following record: 


"1420-30. • In this year a dispute arose concerning the 
banks of a watercourse at Horley from Rowley Mill to 
Horley Mill. Reymond Cobham of Charlwood disclaimed 
his right openely in the parish church of Horley on & 

Sunday before all the parishionersV 

Witnesses: John Burstowe Esq., William Jorden, Henry Lechford." 
J. - Robert II, presumed to be John Vi's son, is recorded in 1417 

as holding the property in Horley known.as Muthesland which came into 
John V's poeseasiori irt 1339#.. :-Im probably owned the Manor of Lodge as well 
and. perhaps;resided there. 


h 1339...-I**'probably owned the Manor of LodgG as 

here./. -?:••.*- • -i 

Jn tadd&tion “to.. thc«se:0.-arid« Robert probably owned property in-and 
died in London. * Thus, a "Robert de ! BursbowpV was left a tenement in the 
parish';Of ; St, iMibHael - \mdor the-, terns of thp.V/ill 'of J. Perceval about 
this txmo and the'-bullof. "Robert bristowe, Esquire" in VThitofriars Church, 
Fleet $tr*et Is •rocdx'ded hj}'J}tow-hboUt ‘the,year 1420, ‘ ; 

'i.** »**--? :; r-..•••'•/ ... 

•.v.-'•••• '-j.Mo . v N j. .:*?»•• - * , t. . ' 

(,iit -* ; ... «v:-:iU; 3•' -■*• .„ :..vc 

Kt 3 ’ il!t - Robert III (variously described.ag Robert de Burstow, Robert -7 - 

^urstowe and Robert Bristowe) leased, the Manor of Lodge to John Bury in ’ 
whilst h e himSelf * 1 '-’'" 1 ^ v.a i .... mr.n •** 


in; Horl-by vihpre; he owned lands as well as 
elsewhere' in- the .district’.', Hia‘ poSsbssiqnof/Spireslarid i,n 1471 (acquired 

V\nr *1 T ^ flffl H ra. "P.sn r»e+.KTS/<ri' iw 1 ^ \ . .eviAlit."?- q * T/%^rv^ rxir+nm ( 



' Our- only kriowl edge pf? him-1 s~ derived from leases and suits relating 
to lend fxbm‘vhich-'-''we‘may 1 infer that he led the life of a -oountry gentleman 
living in one nf hi a manors and farming his glands. 


- 



. At this point I will interrupt these notes to say a.few words about 
the properties owned by the.family and my visits to .them in recent years. ' 

* .. •• ' ..T -• * * . ... *'' * . » * .*. • 

. . . . . t *.*.*• * ^ ... *• .. 

We have seen that Burs tow Manor remained in the family, from 1190 \* 
to about. 1390.... To my ; inexpert, and superficial-, examination there appeared ** 
nothing |Left of-.the original .building although a .house still stands on the • 
site surrounded by; a moat now drained of water. ... • • •. 


Other properties, o^. special- significance, in tracing’these early "*' 
ancestries because, they came, into the-family's possession before the Manor 
of Burstow passed into other bands include the, .following: - . ’. >..... *’* 

(1) . The Manor of Lodge. .• This was owned by John IV in 1345* 

Robert IV.died possessed of it in 1545 end left a share in it to 
. his descendants. A lawsuit saw it pass finally into other hands*' 
in 1618. 


(2) Muthesland (now known as Meath Green). This came into 
John V's possession in 1359* It was still owned by a Robert 
Bristow in 1564 , and- by a Walter Bristow in I 665 who inherited. 

it in that year from Willaim of Ifiold if "Messiquo land", Horley, 
is identical as seems possible. 

(3) Spiresland (now known as Spear's Farm). Hold by William II in 
1336 and by Robert T.V in'/1471 


( 4 ) Blackmores and Joyneres. Acquired by John V in 1339 and held -• 

by Robert TV 3*71471. • ‘ ? 

(5) Woodland (there is a Woodlands faun near Burstow) was owned by 
• John IV in 1328 and it was still in the possession of a John 

Bristow three hundred years later, 

1 

In addition to these properties the Manor of Smalli'ieid, now 
known as Smallfield Place has been mentioned. My first visit to Smallfield, 
accompanied by my younger sister, was made in 1932. Having passed through 
miles of flat uninteresting country by no means beautified by small 
ill-arranged modern houses our breath was taken away at our first sight of 
Smallfield Place. Trees screened the building from our view until we were 
close to it and actually entering the outer gates. I am unqualified to 
speak in dotail of its architectural features but the^front of Ihe house 
wa 3 of superb ornamented Jacobean craftsmanship. Proportions and condition 
were perfect. The back had the appearance of being older. Over tho front 
door wore the Bysshe Aims adapted largely from those ‘carried by the 
Bristowes in the 14 th century from whom they acquired them through Marriage 
with Isabella..- • -A moat,' drained and converted into a rock garden, partly - 
feurrounde. the house. i 
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• 1 \7hen we cntjred the drive we noticed a number of cars standing' 
in front of the house. After a moment's hesitation I rang-- the front 
door bell. It was answered by the tenant himself whom I recognised at 
once as a contemporary of mine at Wellington, Dunn by name, who had once 
beaten mo for breaking tho school bounds. Such comradeship survives long 
partings and in an instant my sister and I found ourselves inside with 
champagne glasses in our hands celebrating the christening of one of his 
children,’ • ? 

Spacious rooms, magnificent oak beams and secret passages were 
all shown to us and traditional ghosts described - one a negro and the 
other a lady in blue. v 

Y~ ' 

, On leaving this beautiful mansion wo directed our course to 
-Lodge, which is about a mile away. Here, by way of contrast, we saw 
elephants! A long drive brought us to a somewhat derelict and com¬ 
paratively modern small house with no interesting features, except the 
moat surrounding it. Extensive outbuildings may be constructed partially 
from the stone of the original manor. These outbuildings then housed toe 
animals belonging to Sanger's Circus but in 1941 the property of some 260 
acres passed into other hands. 

"Lord" John Sanger's son and grandson lived in a house adjoining 
the estate and permission was sought to drain and dig out the moat in 
search of family relics. This proved to be impracticable because the .*«* 
water was needed for hoe elephants but they showed us a'spearhead and a 

round stone missile or cannon ball which had been found, in the garden. 

* 



! 
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ROBERT BURSTOWS (IV) Esquiro 
b, circa 1463. d.1545 

m. Anno Whelor • . 

Manor' of Horley. 

Rectory of Horley. 

Manor of Lodge. 

I&vtaesland. 


JOHN BRYSTOWB (VIII) 
b.circa 1465. 
d. circa.1520 

..Tablehurat 

Swaynes ( Loigh) 

Horley, Crawley 
(London Fishmonger) 


r ROBERT BRI STOWE (III), Esquire 
(see Table IV) 

. I 

JOHN BURST0.7E (VII), Esquire 
.. — . 'circa 1435 • 

d. circa. 15oo 

Horley. 1 Manor of Lodge. 
Property in E.Grinstead. 

4- 


JOH N BRIST OW (IX) 
b. circa 1490 
d. circa 1558 
m. Alice Rous 
Swaynes and 
other lands in 
Leigh 


,* • ’ 


RICHARD BURSTOWE (II) 
b. circa 1468 
- d. 15 32 
Horley. 

( London Tailor) 

I 

Hence Virginia branch 
in 17th century and 

many eminent Bristows 
in England in 18th 
century. 


NICHOLAS BURSTOWE (I) 
b. circa 1470 
d. 1548 

V Sheppordes (l&itfield) 
An interest in 
Nutfield Manor 

(Yeoman) 


r ■ 


GEORGS BRYSTOv/. 

b». circa 1474 
• (London Draper 


WILLIAM BRYSTCWE 

b. circa 1492 
. Reigato. 


i! 


(V) 




(II) 


NICHOLAS BuiSTOWE 

b. 1494. d.1504 

m.’Lucy Barley 

Clerk of Jewels and 
othor appointments 

at Court. 

Manor of Ayot St. 
Lawrence (Herts) 
and othor properties 
in Horts and London 


cr. 

I 


A • 
* .\ 


RICHARD BURSTOWS (HlT~ 

.b. circa 1496 
d. 1550 

m. Elizabeth 
Manor of Barneland 
and othor property 
in Charlwood. 
^Property in Lingfield 


see next ehcot 


ROBERT BURSTOW 

b. circa 1498 
Tat afield 



THOMAS GR IST?.? 
b. circa 1502 
.Horley 


% 


ALK£ 
ci. Edmond 
Pigoon 

(a colloa. 
of Nichoi 
at Court) 
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■ '- TABUS V (contd ) 
RICHARD BUESTCWE (III) 





{ ■--- 



r“ 

JOHN (X) 

~1~ 

RICHARD (IV) 

1 

WILLIAM BURSTOY/E (VI) 

1 

vsrm' 

\ 

HENRY 

t . r * 1 1 ^ 

. p 4 

ROBERT (VI) \ 


b. circa 1529 

Manor of 
Barnoland 

(Charlwood) 




, .j, . . ; 


b. circa 1530 
d. circa 1604 

"Tho Weeko" 
(Charlwood) also 
lands in Croydon, 
Leigh and ling- 
field. 

Yeoman 


b, circa 1532 
d. 1597 

m. Bridget Gardiner 
Hookwood 

"Barne Cr.ofte" and 
"Barne Hache" 

(Charlwood) 

• Millor 


. b. circa 1533 
d. 1594 
m. Anne 
Newdigato 


b. circa 1536 

, d. c irca 1602 
"Masters" 

Horsham. 


b. circa 1537 \ 

d. 1609 \ 

m. Alice Charte \ 
.* London 

ley./ 




I 

- WILLIAM BURST OWE (VII) 
b. circa 1554. d. 16l7 
Warning-lid, Slaugham 
and Croydon properties 


. • • ' • ' •* > « Retired, to Horley. / 

c . Yeoman • J' 

, v ■ ' ' ■ • . r 

-OLQOSTC 

•" • , : -'V- - ■ b.1533 




I 

o> 

rvj 


WALTER BRISTOWS ' 

b. circa 1582 
d. oirca 1632/3 
m. Joan Redford 
Horley, Slaugham, 
Ifield, Crawley, 
Charlwood. 

Yeoman 

I 

see next sheet 


ROBERT (VII) 

b. 1584 at 
Horley 

Left neighbourhood 
Or died early? 


JOAN 
m. Cooke 


• —— ANNE 
m. Thomas Comber 


KATHERINE 

m. Bax 


..'V 


























TABLE V (contd.) 


WALTER BRISTaVE : 

(see last sheet) 

? - I 

WILLIAM' BRISTOW (VIII) 

b. 1610/Ll. d. 1665 
m. Prances 
Horley. Charlwood, Crawley, 
Ifield, Slaugharn. 

Yeoman 


WILLIAM BRISTCV/E (IX) 


,.b. 1610/Ll. 

-• d. between 1665 and 1673. 

m. Katherine Calvert (Covert) 
, Ifield. Crawley, Horley 


• Waminglid, Slaugharn. 
(Attorney) 


^Probably either son of Robert (VII) 
else great-grandson of William (VI) 
one of William VI 1 s brother s ^ 


see Table V 


1 









PART IV 


RAPID GR0V7TTI IN NUMBERS AND ITS EFFECTS ' 


• CHAPTER TEN. > ' ' YEOMEN AND TRADERS. ' ; ' 


During the period which, follows the family increased 
rapidly in numbers. The eldest soils inherited the principal . *^ 

estates and the younger sons either settled down in humbler 
circumstances as yeomen in the same district or else "were usually 
apprenticed to a trade in London. Some of those who adventured 
away from the Burstov7 district reaped ample reward for their enter¬ 
prise and brought lustre to the branches of the family they’founded. 

Time will permit only of brief reference to a few of these; space 
and clarity decree that we should concentrate mainly on the particular 
stem whose .fluctuations in fortune we are tracing.. 

L. Robert Bristowe (or Burstowe) had a son, John VII, who v/as • 

bom about the year 1435» The mention of. a John Burstowe or Drystowe 
"senior" in records early in the next century are not easy to apportion 
between John VII and his second son John VIII;because the latter, bom 
about I 465 , himself had a son, John IX, bom about the year 1490. 

Having called attention to this difficulty I am going to assume that 
John VII inherited hi 3 father's lands and led a peaceful life managing 
these and others he acquired for himself in the neighbourhood. In 
his property acquisitions in Horley and East Grinstead he was associated 
with’John .Bury (his tenant at Lodge Manor) and Thomas Drew who lived at • 
Horley to whom he or .his son may have been connected by marriage. 


M. • ' John VII had five sons. Robert (iv), the eldest, inherited 

the bulk of his father's properties (including the Manor of Lodge and 
Muthesland) and acquired the Manor of Horley before he died in 1545* 

It is believed that his grandchildren had no male descendants so these 
properties, including Lodge and Muthesland, which had been associated 
so long with the Bristow family, passed into other hands. 

Mth the exception of Nicholas (the fourth son) who in time 
became a prosperous yeoman at Nutfield and whose descendants continued • 
to live there and in Merstham, the other sons were apprenticed to trades 
in London.. 

In London we encounter difficulties owing to the appearance 
there as early as the thirteenth century of an unrelated family taking 
its name from Bristol.(or Bristowe as the town was often called). 








Thus there was a Roger de Bristoll, cordwainer, mentioned in 1298 whose 
son, John de Bristol, died in 1348 leaving four sons. Thomas Bristowe 
who died early in the fifteenth .century was the fifth generation of 
cordwainors in this family hut meanwhile they had multiplied and other 
descendants had been innkeepers,. brewers, clergymen and barbers. With 
this family of Bristol (variously spelt Bristoll, Bristall, Bristolle, 
Bristowe and Bristow) firmly established it is not surprising to find, 
as we do for a fact, that the Bristows from Surrey and Sussex were 
sometimes called by the name of Bristol on arriving in London where 
tliat name was already so familiar. It is important to draw attention 
to tins in the light of what follows. 

John Biystowe(VIIl), second son of John (VII), was bom j 
about the year 1465 . His elder brother inherited their father's 
principal properties, so John went into business in London. He 
became a fishmonger. This may seem to be a strange trade for a 
countryman like John to adopt but we have' glimpses of how this 
probably oame about. Richard de Burstowe (I) had been party to 
an inquisition at Nutfield in 1350 on Thomas de Lolberghe who had 
died seised of "certain tenements at Burstowe held of Richard de 
Burstowe by service of 10s/- yearly" and in 1420 the 7/ill of Nicholas 
Y/olleburgh, fishmonger, was proved from which we learn that he owned 
property at Nutfield, Burstow and Horley and was to be buried in London/ 
Richard de Burstowe's nephew Walter who was bom about the year 1345 
either left the Burstow district (like his brother Geoffrey who became 
a fuller in London) or else died young, and as we find a Walter Bristowe' 
trading in London as a fishmonger in 1382 we may guess that the de 
Y/olberghe connection provided the introduction. The business thrived 
and in I 463/4 we find Margery, widow of Thomas Bristall, fishmonger, 
entering into a bond with william Bristall, fishmonger, and others in 
respect of monies and goods to become available to her daughters on their 
coming of age or marrying. Thomas had obviously died when still com¬ 
paratively young so he may have been Walter's grand-nephew Thomas Bristowe 
(il) who was born about 1415/20 and vri 10 seems to have left the Horley ~ 
district. Confirmation is provided by the knowledge that Thomas (il) 
had a brother Y7illiam Bristowe(lV). 

, The bond cited above suggests that Thomas had no sons, and 
we have traced no sons of William either, but insay case John VII was 
a nephew and there are some grounds for thinking that he may for a time 
have entered the business as well as his son John VHI whom we know to 
have done so. 

In 1509 John (VIII) is described as "John Brystowe of Southwark 
fysshemonger" and in the same year a charter granted to the Fishmongers 
Company by "King Herry the VI" is witnessed by the wardens of whom 
"Byrstowe" is one. . This Company was of ancient origin and vied in 
wealth and power with all other City Companies. Between 1350 and 1374. 
for instance, six of the Lord Majors (including William YYalworth who 
gained fame for slaying Wat Tyler) had been selected from "the Fishmongers 
Company. Their status is mors easily understood if' we realize that in 
those times meat was scarce and forbidden on certain days whilst fish, 
fresh and salted, formed a very :important item of diet. 
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John established important business connections and in all 
probability supplied the army in France when the Battle of the Spurs was 
fought and won in 1513. Thus in 1513 we find: 

"Grant to John Burstall, alias Bristall, fishmonger 
of London. Protection for one year; going in the suite 
of Sir Gilbert Talbot, Deputy of Calais". 

John maintained his contact with the Horley district and in 
1507 "John Bristo and John Rughey were guardians at Horley of the Stock 
of the Undefiled Virgin Mary. They entered into a bond to William 
Burbank, the Vicar of Horley, to present to the church 116 shillings of 
the goods of the said Stock then being in their hands and place it in the 
treasure-chest for the common use thereof". 

Furthermore, we know from a lawsuit about the year I 5 O 9 
that "John Brystowe of Southwark, fysshemonger" owned properties in 
Horley and Crawley and when he retired from business he came to Leigh 1 
(a few miles from Horley) to his "mansion-house called Swaynes", / 

Swaynes remained in the family for four generations until 
at least 1600 and Brayley, writing over a hundred years ago, says that 
it was for a time inhabited by Ben Jonson and still had a room called 
'The Study' where he worked. Whether Ben Jonson stayed there with 
the Bristows (one of whom had fought in the same campaigns in Flanders) 
or leased it is unknown. Visited about ten years ago Swaynes was found 
to be a pleasant black and white timbered house occupied by a farmer. 

In Section N. it will be John's sons with whom we deal but 
we must first speak of his t«=o other brothers, Riohard end George, who 
likewise went to London. Richard was a tailor and George a draper. 

The follov/ing extract from an account rendered by "George Brystow" to 
"Queen Katherine Parr" in '1546 suggests that royal patronage may have 
been responsible for -the prosperity of the business which continued well 
intd the seventeenth century: ' 

' "Red, for 5 coats for 5 minstrels; black, for 

a cloak for Mrs. Nevell; scarlet for a pettycoat; 
gray for a coat for Thomas Browne, the Queen's foole; 
red for 5 coats for the Queen's players; red for a * 

• pettycoat for ye Queen's foole." 

Richard's descendants acquired properties in Frimley, Famham 
Frensham and Binsted. Later, in the middle of the seventeenth century 
a new business was started in London when a Richard and Robert Bristow 
were apprenticed to the Grocer's Company. The descendants of this 
Richard settled in Buckinghamshire at Great Brickhill and elsewhere. 

They accumulated considerable wealth and one of the last o.f this line, 
a John Bristow who died in 1768 , was High Sheriff for the county and 
left £21,000 to Charity Schools in addition to substantial bequests to 
a nephew. ...... • “ • 
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An account of Robert (the other apprentice) and Ms descendants 
down to the present day could fill many pages. He went to Virginia, 
acquired substantial estates, wa3 captured by Nathaniel Bacon when serving 
as a Major in support of the Governor, Sir .'illiam Berkeley, against the 
rebels, and returned to Bigland in 1679. He continued to trade with 
Virginia, was elected Member of Parliament for h'inchelsea and appointed a 
Director of the Bank of Bigland. b'hen he died in 1707 he still owned 
land in Virginia and had expended some of his vast fortune on property 
in Essex, Yfinchelsea and Rye and in helping Ms eldest son to purchase 
.the Manor of Micheldever in Hampshire. 

Many of Robert's descendants became conspicuous figures in 
the affairs of the country and in the society of their time. Amongst - 
Ms grandcMldren, for instance, Robert was M.P. for Winchelsea, snd 
Clerk Comptroller of the Royal Household; Katherine was Woman of the 
Bedchamber to Queen Charlotte; Elizabeth married Sir John Hobart, 1st 
Earl of Buckingham; Anne married Fracis Howard, 1st Earl of Effingham 
and was Lady of the Bedchamber; Frances married Sir John Wards of 
Westerham, Kent; William was Chief Commissioner of Revenue in Ireland and 
a Fellow of the Royal• Society; John, who lived at Quiddenham Hall, 

Norfolk, was Sub-Govemor to the South Sea Company in 1756 (the King 
himself being Governor), Governor of the Bank of England' and a Member 
of Parliament, • * . 


N. * John Brystowe (VIIl) had six sons and one daughter. 

John (IX), the eldest son, and Ms descendants seem to have 
been of a turbulent nature and were often involved in lawsuits. when 
still a young man, for instance, an action was brought against John and 
seven others by John Bavande, parson at Leigh* who alleged tnat tney 

"with staves, knyves, clubbes, swordes, bulckelers and other weapons. 

broke and enrtred.... ejected Margarete, wife of Thomas Butler and 
pulled out your orator's goods." I7e do not know the other side of the * 
story nor the result of the action but John continued to occupy Svaynes 

Villiam, the second son, Mmself had a son Tilliam who died 
in 1592, a well-to-do yeoman with property in Lei$i. The latter left 
three sons, the eldest of whom, 7;illiam, was absent "in the Low Countries 
of Flanders' at the time of Ms father's death. 

•f John VIII's other sons, Nicholas went to London, 

Ijichard and tfhomas remained in the Horley district and Robert moved 
to Tatsfield. It is with Richard and Ms descendants we are cMefly 
concerned so we shall be able to do scant justice to the crowded and 

interesting career of Nicholas. 

• * 1 • 

Eom in 1493/4* we find Nicholas "Bristowe" in control of 
"Silks" in Henry VIII's household in 1538* How he gained this position 
is unknown but as Ms uncles, Richard and George, were London tailors 
and drapers with royal patronage he may have gained both experience. 
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and. on introduction through this channel. In or before 1533 he married 
Lucy Barley of Bibbesworth, Herts;, whose family were acquainted with 
Sir Anthony Denny, a high official at Court, and from whom Nicholas 
acquired the manor of Bibbeeworth in 1543* This connection with 
Denny suggests that he may have been responsible for giving Nicholas - 
his opportunity in royal service. .. ' 

Between 1533 and 1561 Nicholas 1 name appears in numerous 
documents and when he retired in the latter year he had served King 
Henry VIII, King Edward VI, .Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth in a variety 
of posts. Thus he had been Clerk of the Wardrobe of. Robes and Beds, 
Steward of manors and lordships. Keeper of •the King’s garden, and Clerk '. 
of the Jewels. The large suras of money which pas'aed through his hands 
testify to the complete trust they placed in him. • 

In July 1543 "the King granted the manor of Ayot St.Lawrence, 
Herts., to Nicholas Bristowe, John Alwoy and John Brocket, the survivor 
of the three to become sole possessor. As Nicholas lived to the age 
of 90 the other two hardly had a chance! The manor remained in the 
possession of Nicholas' descendants until 1714* / In the nineteenth ' , 
century a larger house was built in the grounds and the manor v/as 
divided up into cottages but more recently it has become once mqre a 
mansion house with much of its old character still retained. 

In 1544 Nicholas accompanied Henry VIII across the Channel 
and when Boulogne surrendered, the King, so the story goes, "was so 
overjoyed at its surrender that in the excitement of the moment he flung 
his hat in the air. This, as it fell, was caught by Nicholas, who, 
presenting it to the King, was told by His Majesty that he mi^it again 
present it on their return to England, and the service would be rewarded". 
This hat, of plum-coloured 3hom silk with a small green ostrich feather, 
and also some shoes, are still in the possession of the Ames family who • 
acquired them with the Manor in the eighteenth century. 

. * \ 

In October 1544 Nicholas was granted Arms. I have examined 
the original record in the College of Aims but the actual document 
containing the grant itself is now in the possession of Mr. Bristow 
Hughes in Australia. Careful scrutiny of all known records has. 
disproved several claims to descent from Nicholas and has shown" that in 
all probability no Bristow(e) alive today is entitled to use his Arms. 
Despite this, several branches have adopted the Arms and in our branch, 
for instance, we find the AnaB on the tombstone of an ancestor born 
in 1693* 

• The grant of Arms to Nicholas clearly states that his 
ancestors had borne Arms as the following extract shows: 

"his ancestors and predecessors have long 
.continued in nobility and bearing Aims. Nevertheless 
' ., the said Nicholas.Bristow being uncertain how and in 

what manner he ought to bear and use the said. Arms and 

Crest .." ; v. • ' .* 
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Search at the College of Arms has confirmed that Bristows bore 
Anns in the thirteenth century and with variations theso earlier Anas 
appear to have been:. • * . ' 

. "Gules 3 Falcons azure.' 

Quarterly or and azure in the 1st and 4th a 

rose gules in- 2 nd and 3 rd a fleur-de-lys of the 1 st." 

The variations referred to above and lack .of formal authority 
to bear .Arm 3 , (which was seldom sought before the. Charter of 1463) 
explains why Nicholas desired a grant of Anns. 

. It is said that a portrait of Nicholas by Holbein passed, 
down with the Manor of Ayot St.-Lawrence until some forty years ago : 
but its whereabouts is now unknown so we have no knowledge of his ; 
appearance. A clue to his size is provided by tie. fact that he needed 
9 yards of velvet mourning material as compared with 7 yards-by other * 
officers of the Jewel House for clothes to be worn- at King Edward Vi's 
funeral. Compassionate reference in his Will to a daughter "married 
to an evil disposed man" suggests that he was a kind father. "She end 
her poore children are without lyvinge or releife" he says, so he 
leaves her amply provided for and "she is to have the use of the 
nurserie at Ayott for life," ; His record under four reigns leads to 
the belief that he was an honest and able administrator/ whilst the 
extensive properties he owned in many parts of Hertfordshire and in 
London testify to his shrewd business acumen. ' ■ . ^ 

Nicholas' eldest son, Nicholas, inherited the Manor of Ayot 
St. Lawrence and succeeded his father as Clerk of the Jewels. Robert, 
another son, made a "Will in 1610 which contains one passage in reference 
to his funeral which'has always appealed to me:' ' • 

. ■ < "It is my desire that there should be 

. . moderate ringing, not for that I- thinke it can 
any wayes do me any good savinge -it is a thing 
I love." ' 

1 

Richard .Burstowe, fourth son of John (VIII), remained in the 
Horley district as we learn from the Lay Subsidy Rolls for 1522-4 and 
1547-6. He died in 1550 at the age of about 56 two years after making 
a Will which provides U3 with information as to his family and his 
properties. A Will can be an illuminating document and there is one' 
sentence in Richard '3 Will to which I drav/ particular attention. He 
says "my wife shall have all profits and rents of all my lands for the 
space of 12 years next ensuing my death to see my children honestly 
brought up." He had young children-whose proper upbringing w r as his 
particular '-.concern when he knew that his own end was approaching. Who 
can say what consequences this provision may not have had for later 
generations? •• It is indeed possible that many of us alive today have 
reason to be grateful to Richard for the inclusion of this passage in 
-his Will. ' ! • • „ 

His chief property was "the Manor of Bameland in . - 
Charlewoodo" where he had other possessions but he also refers to 
"all my lands lying and being within the parish of Lingfield." 
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0,P,Q..R . At this point I will skip three generations in order to 

discuss two William Bristows who were both bom in 1610/11, who lived 
close to one another and who were acquainted. • • It cannot be doubted 
that they were relations but their exact relationship has so far eluded 
us. 

1. Uilliam Bristow, of Horley, yeoman . 

’iihen "’.Valter Bristowe of Horley, yeoman" made his Y7ill and 
died in I632/3 he mentions that his son, Wilhajm, is 22 years of age so 
we know he was bora in 1610/11, 

He may have married in 1637# for the following children of 
"7/iIliam and Francos Bristow" were baptised at Horley: Elizabeth 
(Aug.12, 1636), Y/alter (Feb.7# I64O/I; buried Feb.14, I64O/I), William 
(July 7# 1642; buried May 23, 1657), Frances (Nov.12, 1643), Jane 
(Dec. 16, 1645) and Walter (March 0, I65I/2). 

In 1644 ??nd 1645 he was churchwarden at Horley where he 
died and was buried on April 25, 1665. In his \7ill he mentions his 
wife and his children by name and leaves them properties in Horley, 
Charlwood, Crawley, Ifield and Slaugham. 

This william we can trace back to Richard without much doubt. . 
His father, 'Salter, had owned properites in all the villages mentioned 
above and 3ome were certainly identical (Caseyland and Bussers in Horley; 
Kilsly or Kinsley in Slaugham). Hi3 grandfather, Yvilliam, died at 
Slaugham in 1617 leaving a Will dated October 11, 1613 drawn up a few months 
after his own mother had died in March 1613, in which he mentions his son 
Walter and his grandson William (to whom he left "th* *e tenements in 
Waminglid in the parish of Slaughman"). He also owned lands in 
Crawley which in those days was commonly described as "Crawley-in-Ifield". 
Without much doubt William, the grandfather, came to Slaugham from 
Horley where Robert (a son who is presumed to have predeceased him) was 
bora in 1584 and. where we find him described as "'William Burstowe junior" 
on the Surrey Muster Roll for 1569. This description indicates that 
his father was also a William, whom we can presume from the absence of 
other Williams in the immediate neighbourhood at this time, to have been 
Richard’s son William who had inherited from him Barae Crofte and Same 
Eache in Charlwood. Y.'illiam was a miller at Hookwood, which was a hamlet 
adjoining Horley but in the parish of Charlwood, and he was .buried at 
Charlwood in 1597. *. .' 

2. ?/illiam Bristowe of Ifield, attorney . 

On the 28th February I656 "William Bristowe, of Ivefield in , 
the County of Sussex, gent., aged 45 years (or thereabouts)" was a 
deponent in the Chancery suit of Holies v. Sherley so he was bora in or 
about the year 1611. . 

We have'not yet discovered There he was bora or married, or 
in what parish his two eldest children were born, but he settled at Ifield 
in or before 1643 ifl which year he was assessed in the Subsidy Roll for 
Ifield. In tho following year he leased Holme Koods in Ifield which are 
described as being next to his "other lands". 
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In 1662 an indenture was entered into between Talliam 
Bristow, the Elder, of Ifield and the Rev. v&lliau Angell of Merstham. 
Hus document witnesses that William Bristow "in consideration of the 


natural love that he beareth unto his beloved wife, Katherine 
Bristow, and their Children ... hath given ... unto the said 
7,'illiam Angell" tenements and lands (all described as "lately 
purchased") in Ifield, Crawley, Horley and »7aminglid, in the 


/ 


parish of Slaugham;r • .,. rr ., 

M> . . "To Have and to hold all and singular the several -• 
v messuages ... unto him the said William Angell.... '• v" 
to such uses ..;. as are in these presents expressed... 
that is to say. to the use of the said William Bristow, 
the Elder, during his natural life and from and after 
his decease to the use of the said Katherine Bristow 
during her natural life and from and after her decease 
to the use of Viilliam Bristol, the Younger, and Calvert 
Bristow, sons of the said William Bristow, the Elder, .< 


- 

k •«*i> 

1L 


The indenture also mentions two daughters Mary and 
Katherine who had been baptised at Ifield in 1649 and I65I 
respectively. 


From the facts that "William Bristowe, gent.," was 
assessed for Hearth Tax under the borough of Crawley in I665 and 
that his son Calvert sold some of the property mentioned in the • 
indenture in 1675# his death must have occurred between 1665 and 

1673. •..••• • . 

. The coincidence of name, birth date and property distribution 
is remarkable but any idea that the two Williams were identical is 
dispelled by the names of their wives and children, by the detailed 
names of the properties and by the fact that Uilliam of Ifield*s 
indenture states that a parcel of land hear Horley was "lately pur¬ 
chased of v/illiam Bristow, of Horley, in the County of Surrey, yeoman." 


This last piece of information shows they were at least 
acquainted and the ..connection is strengthened further by two other 
links. A-certain Richard Hall of Slaugham was an overseer to Y/illiem 
of Horley's grandfather's will and'Villiam of Ifield possessed property 
in Warninglid, Slaugham, which he bought from Richard Hall. 

An inquisition following the death of vv'illiam of Horley's •• 
father states that his property in Slaugham, to which Yalliam of Horley 
was the heir, was held of Thomas dovert Esq. of the manor of Slaugham. 

I believe this Thomas Covert to have become later the father-in-law of' 
■William of. Ifield although he^may have been the grandfather or uncle 
of this VE-lliam's wife. ■ t > ", " 

’ . "*••*•*••• . » „ j . . t " 

• ... .r , 4# . . 

* # • '.v i : . *• 

It has been suggested that William of Ifield's wife was a 
Faulkner (or Falconer) on the grounds that he purchased land from «a 
Henry Falconer, and that his son Calvert christened two sons * 








Faulkner (the first of'whom died in infancy), but my belief is: 

(!)• that Katherine was a Calvert (or Covert). William was 

. . . associated with "John Covert" in disputes about Slaugham 
House, where the Covert family lived, in 1655 and 1658. 

William was probably acting for Covert in his capacity of 
• attorney. , 

. . This marriage ’would explain his acquisition of property 

in Slaugham, some ten miles distant from his home at Ifield, 
and also the selection of the name Calvert for their son. 

• / 

(2) ■ • That Calvert, who had two wives, married first a 

• • Faulkner and subsequently a Turner after each of whom 

sons were named. - Two sons were christened Faulkner as 
" n il have alreeidy mentioned; three son: of hi's second marriage 
c-J av: were christened Turner because the first two died in infancy. 

‘‘ ; It was a common practice to select the.wife's surname'as a 

Christian. Thus Calvert's own eldest son, Calvert, „ 

married a Mss Allen and their son was called Allen. 

In the next generation John married a Kiss Miller and 
their son was called Miller. Such names were, of 
bourse a matter of choice and when one of John's 
brothers married a Miss Hogg the parents did not christen 
their son "Hogg"! On the other hand one of Uilliam V's 
grand-daughters had no option as to the surname, at any 
rate, of her children when she elected to marry a husband, 
named Hogfleshe. 


c 
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TABlfe VI 
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■ - ..,Y*.\ • WILLIAM BRISTOWE (IX) .... . • ' 

.. (soo Table V) 


' WILLIAM BRISTC.V (X) 

b, circa 1643 
d. 1719 
■ > Ifield 


’i • 


■ ••‘VvVl • v 


... > 


1 . 

? * ,V- 


CALVERT BRISTOW 

b, circa 1645 

d. 1725 • V . 

. m. (1) Sarah Faulkner, 1666 
... (2) Ann Turner,' 1685 

Ifield and Ardingly. 

• Properties also an 

Wart ling, Balcomb, Worth, 
Lewes, Hurstmonceux, Pevensey, 
• Hailsham. 


t 


MARY 

b. 1649 


cathhIeie 


b. 1651 


•r t ' 


r 


CALVERT 


. I 

FAULKNER 


1 


■ (Attorney^and yeoman) 


ROBERT 


b. 1667 
d. 1725 
m, Sarah 
( Y* Allen. 
Ub and 
•Rough ay 


b. 1679 
d. 1693 


b.1684 


(2) ANNE 
.b.1686 


TURNER 


NER ANNE TURNER FAUIiKNER Aik Ma!rY SARAH 


T 


r‘ • *■ 

S' 


b.1687 
-d. 1687 d.1689 
Ifield Ifield 


b.1694 

d.1695 

Ifield 


•,V -.V 

• »Vl * C 


■b.1689 b.1693 

m.Browne d.1692 d.1759 

W.Hoathly .m.Mary 

"• •• v .~ • .Maynard. 

. Westham. Also 

properties 
Pevensey, Lewes,etc 


d.1696 - 'd.1696 
Ifield Ifield 


* *- i 

« - * Vv‘; f- ~y 

. ... V ■ 

f •;*; • -I';.: 5 : i- v‘ 



)v I 

. MARY 


THOMAS 


T 


i 


WILLIAM 


john 


T 


b.1696 b.1700 


MARY 


I 


I 


FAULKNER 


SUSAN 


I 


ED-VARD 


ANN 


b.1719 
d.1719 
Westham 


J 

•N I 

I 


b.1720 

d.1763 

m.Mary 

Hogg 

Crowhurst 
went to 
Upperthorp, 
Yorks,1762 

I 

see next shoot 


b.1721 
d.1793 
m.Susan 
Westham 
(Salesman) 


b.1724 


d.1756 

Wostham 


b.1722 

d.1803 
m. Ann 
Miller 

Hailsham 
(Joint Patron 
of Roctor's 
Warden, Sheppoy) 


. . b,*1726 
m. Mary 

Lowes and 
Ringmor 

^Merchant) 


b.1732 

m.J.Beck. 

London 


b.1735 


b.1736 











































TABLE VI (contd) 


' THOMAS BRISTOW 
(see last shoot) 


I 


THOMAS 


HARRIET 


1. 


b.1750 

d.1751 


b.1751 


MARY 


I 


THOMAS 

1 — 

FAULKNER 

. CHARLES 

huIry 

GEORGE 

ROBERT 

b. 17 53 

b.1755 

• b.1756 

b.1759 

b.1761 

b.1763 

jtoole? 


; Hastings 

m.Jane 


. d.1829 



'7 ; *” •/' . 

Syer . 


m.Eliza Syer 

-‘'C 

# ^ - * * * * * * * % • 

• ' f '• 

Iieods 


Bramleys and Otley 


.1747 


Etft/ARD MAYNARD 

b.l?49 

Hastings? 






THOMAS FAULKNER 

b.1793 
.. d.1853 


T 


(Timber merchant) 


n*-: ^ 


m.Jane Arthington 


HENRY SY m 

* b.1802 
•-d.1865 
m.Kate Goddard 


MARY* 


ANN 


m.J.Gay Wilson 
(famous Methodist) 


Yorkshire, 

later moved to London. 
(Surgeon) . 


. V . ‘ ^ A , r ...' . ..Y * ■ \ ■■■ — > . 

. ^ •• .. - - ... SC 


Schoolmasters, 
i Camberwell, 


- ..v. 


J . 7 ; * * 


■ 


■ •' 3 J HENRY 

7 ’ d b.1791 . 

”” ' J . • * »• * ' • V' Mr. A 1 %• AVI 


-r 


. _ _• 

* r • • 

.r*ift 




• (Merchant Service) m.Mary Chesshyre Vima 

. :J\- h Y-- * . • .Otley and London. 

. • ; E'V; ■■‘-•^ 7777 ’?.: '7 : ‘ * (Doctor. Ii.0. of Health, 


No children 


JOHN SYER (I) 

b.1793 
d.1864 


ELIZABETH 


\ 


b.1796 
Unmarried 


* %• * * 

• f 


-• * * / • 4 ~ v 

* k , 

* 

j Camberwell) 

. 

JOLIN SYER (II) 

b . 1827 
d.1895 

LUCY 

b.1829 

d.1860 

ROBERT 'HENRY 

b.1031 
d.1909 • 

THOMAS'LYNN 

b.1833 

d.1892 

WILLIAM 

b.1835 

d.1908 

ARTHUR 

b.1837 

d.1900 

-, 

MARY ELIZABETH 
b.lG40 . 


r 


ELIZA SYER 

b.1823 

d,1829 


.London m.W.R.Brunton 

_^(Bninent Doctor. m.Jano Cundall 

MARY* ANN F » R * S * ) 


b.1824 

d.1829 


(Trustee and 
Manager, London 
Stock Exchange) 


m.Frances E. 

\ Mason 
(M.P. and on 
Committee of 
London Stock 
. Exchange) 


m.Sarah ' • • m.Albert Plotcher. 

Jano Mason m.M.E.Wilson London 

(London 

Stock Exchange) 















































CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE LAND, THE LAW AND THE DOCTOR 


S. William Bristowe; the attorney, Brings us to a point in 

Fur tree v/here the stem which we set out to trace stands out clearly 
Before us*oven if many of its side Branches still lie hidden or 
unexplored amongst the foliage. . 

jCalvert’s Birthplace,, like that of his father, is still 
unlcnowm When this is discovered a flood of light may Be shed on 
william the attorney's exact relationship to the earlier Bristoves.. 

All we know at present is> that Both Calvert and his brother «illi'am . . 
were Born Before 1643 when their father, the attorney,'settled at 
Ifield. . ‘ 

Though sometimes described as "yeoman", Calvert adopted the 
law as a profession and in this capacity he figured in many lawsuits. . 

In or about I 667 he married Sarah (?Faulkner) and in 1682 
they mpved to the Manor of Tillgate which he took on a twenty years 
lease, together with a corn-mill and lands called Tillgate Forest, 
from Sir John Bucknall and his family. This adjoined Hogshill Farm 
which he had leased in the previous year for twenty-one years. 

Sarah died in 1684/5 after giving Birth to her third child 
and Calvert married again, a year or two later in 1686. By his second 
wife, Mary (?Tumer), he had five sons and five daughters But out of his 
thirteen children seven died whilst still young. Falconer (Faulkner), 
of . r hom we shall Be speakin^ presently, was christened at Ifield on 
July 18th 1693 on the same day as Falconer, a son By the first marriage, 
was Buried there. 1 

Calvert's tenure of Tillgate Manor caused him much trouble 
which continued after his lease had expired. The following is an 
extract from a Bill in Chancery he filed in 1706 against the Bucknall 
family and George Mills, their agent: 

"Mr. Mills pressed your Orator (Calvert Bristowe) 
to try how touch he could raise the rents and for your 
, Orator’s paines Mr. Mills promised to pay twenty guineas 
and, your Orator seeming mistrustfull that when your Orator 
. had done the Business the said twenty guineas would come • * 

very hard from him, the said Mr. Mills did often strike his 
head against a post and said ’let this post rise up in 
judgement against me if I am not as good as my word*.... 

Mr. Mills has now Brought nine actions at law against your 
Orator pretending that the estate was not left in repair." 

Mr. Mills died shortly after this Bill was filed. 







After leaving Tillgate Manor, Calvert returned to Ifield where 
he owned an estate called Deerswood as well as a croft and three acres 
called Snellhatch which had been purchased by his father from William 
Bristow of Horley. In 1695 be was a churchwarden and in 1705 he voted 
at a Poll for the Knights of the Shire but a year or two later we find 
him living at Ardingly where he remained for the rest of hie life. 

Calvert invested in properties in Wartling, Ardingly, Balcomb, 
T7orth, Lewes, Hurstmonceux, Pevensey and Hail3ham and. several of these 
are mentioned in his Will, At his own special request he was buried 
at Ifield when he died in May 1725* 


T. "Falconer, son of Calvert and Mary Bristow" was baptized at 

' Ifield on July 18th 1693 and married Mary Maynard at Wartling, Sussex,' 
on October 24th 1718. 

Since we know that his father owned property in Wartling at 
least six years earlier it is likely that Faulkner met Mary whilst 
managing these land:, or else whilst on a visit there. The Maynard 
family wer.e substantial owners of property and her father had died at 
Westham, near Pevensey, in 1701 so Faulkner’s move to Westham after 
marriage was no doubt due to Mary having inherited some of her father’s 
property there. * ■ 

Between 1719 and 1737 Faulkner and Mary had nine children and 
from 1742 to 1744 he was one of the churchwardens at Westham. 

l 

In 1757 "Mary, wife of Faulkner Bristow" died and two years 
later, on June 12 1759, he was buried beside her in a tomb at Westham • 
which bears the Nicholas Bristow coat of arms. 

>' • 1. • 

Hib Wfll gives no clue to his profession as it merely 
describes him as "Gentleman" but it is probable he farmed his lands in 
Pevensey and Westham and let his remaining properties in Lewes "and 
elsewhere in the said County of Sussex", 1 


U. Thomas Bristow, the eldest son of Faulkner, was bom in 1720/21. 

In.1743 be inherited all the property in Crowhurst, Sussex, of 

Nicholas Maynard, his mother's uncle. 

t. 

By Mary, hi6 wife, he had ten children. Of these the first 
nine were baptized at Crowhurst between 1747 and I 76 I and the youngest 
son, Robert, on September 14 th' 1763 at Thornhill, in Yorkshire, six 
weeks after Thomas himself (described a& of Upperthorp) was buried there. 

. Thomas, like his father, is described in documents simply as 
"Gentleman" so we have no clue to his profession. Nor do we know why the 
family moved to Yorkshire shortly before he died. 




V. - Edward Maynard Bristow, the eldest son, inherited all Thomas 1 
lands in Crowhurst whilst Robert, the youngest son, was left all the 
"lands tenements and hereditaments" which had previously belonged to his 
great uncle Nicholas Maynard. It would seem, however, that none of 
Thomas' children returned there to live. Under the terms of Thomas' 

Will, the other children were all to receive "£500 plus share of any residue 
of personalty". A petition to Lord Camden on November 27th 1766 claiming 
'there were ample funds for the legacies with considerable surplus alleged 
that Mary, Thomas' widow, and Edward Maynard Bristow had not carried 
out the provisions of the Will. 

With the exception of Henry and Robert, of whom we shall 
speak presently, track has been lost of the descendants of Thomas' 
sons. In recent years, however, I may have met descendants of . ; 
Charles.and of Thomas in circumstances described below. 

In 1929/30 I was visiting my mother who was on holiday near 
Hastings. During the following week I was due to sail for Malaya. I 
took her for a drive in her car and, as ill-luck would have it, was 
stopped by a policeman in Hastings and asked to show my licence. It 
had expired. I explained my position and was advised to go to see 
Superintendent Bristow at the Police Station. 

The Superintendent was a large fair pleasent-looking man. 

I plunged straight in by saying my name was Bristowe and that I wondered 
if, by any chance, we were distant relations. The tradition in his 
family, it seemed, was that hie great grandfather (whose Christian name • 
he did not know) had come from Crowhurst. I remembered that Charles 
had moved to Hastings so, after this sealing of relationship, we con¬ 
tinued our discussion for a time about family affairs. Then, just as 
I was preparing to lead the conversation on to the subject of my mother 
and thence to her car, he got in first by asking with a twinkle in his 
eye what I had.really come to see him about. Slightly abashed I toM 
him. As‘he has since retired, I can say that I heard no more about it. 

After this digression we return to Thomas' sons Henry and 
Robert. Robert, the younger son and from whom we are descended, was 
christened at Thornhill on September 14th,' 1763. TChen a young man he 
came to London to receive medical training and at the time of his marriage 
to Eliza Syer at Woodbridge, Suffolk, on January 1st 1791 he was described 
as "of Old Street, London, surgeon and apothecary". Perhaps he met her 
through knowing her eldest brother, John, who was an eminent doctor and 
author of medical works, and in whose home at Melton, near Woodbridge, 
she was probably living after the death of her father (another John) in 
1782 at 'Woodbridge. . ; , 

' * * S 

Shortly after their marriage Robert returned to Yorkshire. 

In 1793 he was in practice at Bramleys and in 1796 at Otley where he 
was described in the registers as "surgeon". At the time of his death 
on March 28th 1829 he was living with his son. Dr. John Syer Bristowe, 



at Addington Place, Camberwell. Robert and his wife were buried side 
by side at St. George's, Camberwell but in about 1887 the graveyard was 
turned into a recreation ground and the tombstones were placed round the 
wall, . . 

Henry, his brother, was a timber merchant of St. Peter's Square, 
Leeds. His wife, whom he must have met through Robert's introduction, 
was Eliza Syer's sister, Jane. Their marriage took place on May 2nd, 1792 
They had at least two .sons and a daughter. The sons, Thomas Faulkner and 
Henry Syer, were schoolmasters at 9 George Street, Camberwell. Several 
children of the foimer emigrated to Australia in 1848 and 1852 and there 
are numerous descendants in Adelaide of his eldest son Henry v,ho was 
born at Otley in 1819. They spell their name "Bristow" and this 
distinguishes them from another Adelaide family who add the final "e" 
and claim descent from a Thomas and Mary Bristowe who were married in 
Poole or Parkstone in 1792 and whose grandson, Henry, emigrated to 
S.Australia in 1851. Proof is lacking, but this ancestor may have been 
the Thomas in Table VI who was born in 1753 at Crowhurst. We know he 
left Crowhurst but have no information as to his new home. We know his 
grandfather, Faulkner, used the Nicholas Biistow crest and so does this 
Australian branch today. Their ancestor, Henry, who emigrated in 1851 . 

would have been a second cousin of the Henry Bristow who emigrated in I 848 
to found the other branch and, by tradition, descendants of the former 

believe him to have been a relation of Dr. Jphn Syer Bristowe. 

A photograph in my possession shows him to have conformed with what 
I have come to regard as the Bristowe type of face and he could have 
passed either as a son of the other Henry Bristow (of whom I also 
have photographs) or of our own ancestor John Syer Bristowe. Robert 
Francis Bristowe and his sister Joyce, both grandchildren of Henry 
Bristowe, visited me when in England a few years ago. 

I return now to Thomas Faulkner Bristow's brother and sister 
Henry Syer and Mary Ann. Henry Syer was born in 1802 and died in 
Peckham in I 865 . We know that he had grandchildren, including George 
Edgar Bristow, living in London in 1905, but the whereabouts of this 
branch is now unknown. Mary Ann married John Gay Wilson in 1836 and 
died in 1849. Gay Wilson was a famous Methodist preacher. He rode - 
on horseback throughout the country and in 1844 he is said to have 
converted a thousand people to Methodism at St. Just .in Cornwall, alone. 


< i 

W. Robert, the surgeon of Otley, had three children. Henry, 

a Merchant Service Captain, was drowned at /sea and left no children. 
Elizabeth did not marry. John Syer Bristowe married and had forty- 
eight grandchildren. 

John Syer was bom at Bramleys on July 27 th 1793. He married 
Mary, daughter of Robert Chesshyre of Runcorn, Cheshire, at St.Clement 
Danes on January 28th 1822. • • • 
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Correspondence with Canon R.S.P. Chesshire of Stourport ten 
years ago yielded information about her family back to the seventeenth J 
century. Thomas Chesshyre, bom in the first half of that century, was 
Bailiff of Halton and 'Whitley. Two of his sons. Sir John and Robert, - 
were King 1 s High Sergeant and Archdeacon of Chester respectively. The 
latter's children included William, High Sheriff of Cheshire, and John 
(bora circa 1608) from whom Mary was descended. The village of Halton, 
perched on the top of a hill, has a library .founded in 1733 in memory of 
Sir John Chesshyre. When I visited Halton in 1926 I found the family 
mansion in disrepair. It had been a girls school since the Chesshyres 
left it but in 1926 it was partially occupied by a farmer, 

John Syer Bristowe was a Doctor of Medicine, Member of the 
Royal College of surgeons and Medical Officer of Health for the Parish 
of Camberwell. He is said to have been intensely conscientious in his 
work and very hard-working. 

Portraits of him and his wife were painted by J.Carpenter in 
1650. - -• • 

\ • He died at Addington Place, Camberwell on February 29th I864. 

In his memory a church school at St. George's, Camberwell, was built by 
his sons. * . * 


X. Camberwell has been mentioned Several times in the past two 

generations and it is interesting to remind ourselves that the Domesday 
Survey of 1086 reported "Haimo himself holds Camberwell.". Thus although 
the Bristowes had forsaken the Burstow district they had returned to a 
place which had belonged to their earliest ancestor in England. Hereabouts 
they remained, on the Surrey side of the river, during the next generation 
within a short distance of the site of Hamon the Sheriff's house and 
courthouse at the bottom of Camberwell Grove. These had been pulled down 
towards the close of the eighteenth century leaving no trace. 

John Syer's eldest son was named John Syer after him and 
like his father he became a doctor in which profession he gained a 
place of great eminence. In addition to being Senior Physician to 
St. Thomas' Hospital and Officer of Health to Camberwell, he held 
many other appointments, was a Fellow of the Royal Society and-wrote 
various books, one of which (a Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine) was a standard work in its time. In his spare time he wrote 
poetry. Born in 1827, he died.in 1895. 

Robert Henry was for many years a trustee and manager of the 
London Stock Exchange. Born in 1831 he died in 1909.at Wavertree, Sydenham 
Hill. ‘ . 

Thomas Lynn was an active and popular Member of Parliament 
for Norwood. In his "Memories of Sixty Years", Oscar Browning says he 
was "adored by his neighbours" and that his "charities and. garden parties’ 
made him their 'favourite son"'. He served on several Government 
Committees and was alto on the Committee of the London Stock Exchange. 
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Bom in 1823, he died in 1892 at the opening by Lord Rosebery of Biockwell 
Park for •whose acquisition as a public park Thomas Lynn had been chiefly 
responsible. His statue was subsequently erected there. 

■When still & young man our military weakness gave cause for 
anxiety And he was chief organizer in the formation of the First Surrey 
Rifles. He and two of his brothers, Robert Henry and Viliam, responded 
to the national need by holding commissions in this territorial regiment. 

William, the fourth son, was a member of the Stock Exchange. 

He and T.L. married sisters, daughters of J.P.Mason of Champion Park, 
Camberwell. Noted for his great strength and beloved by ohildren, 
William died in 1908. • 

Arthur, the fifth son, did not marry until late in life and . 
had no children. .' ■> ....... 

Of John Syer I's daughters, two died in infancy/ Lucy married 
and died young without having children, and Mary Elizabeth married Albert 
Fletcher by whom she had nine, children. >, ... / • 


Children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the sons and 
daughter of John Syer Bristowe (i) are alive today, but in this sketch of 
family history I do not include biographical notes on present day Briotowes. 
My purpose has been to trace their ancestry and'to show the type of ancestors 
they have had during the past twelve centuries. The fighting spirit, which 
their early forebears possessed so fdlly, has been inherited, I am sure, 
even if it has lain latent for many centuries, and it is now holding them 
in good stead at a time when war has once more been forced upon them. 
Bristowes were in France and at Dunkirk. They are fighting in Australian 
waters and have come over from Canada to destroy the enemy. They are in 
Malta and in Egypt. They are active members of the Home Guard and Civil-- 
Defence Services. Wherever they are they will give a good account of 
themselves whether they go to battle or the battle comes to them. Those * 
who know Commander R.H.Bristowe were not in the least surprised, although 
their admiration was deeply stirred, when they read of his gallant 
exploits at Dakar in 1940 for which he was awarded the D.S.O. And 
at home what more inspiring picture can be drawn than that of Lewis and 
his sisters Ethel and Rose (all aged more than seventy years) emerging 
i* 1 flight attire from their window-shattered house to extinguish ihe 
fiercely Hazing incendiary bombs dropped on all sides of them during the 
Battle of Britain. * ,• 

For the future let us take greater heed of the motto selected 
by Nicholas Bristow of Ayot St.' Lawrence: • v ‘ 

. . . . . ' 

;i.,v-Y'.v VIGILANTIBUS NON DORMIENTIBUS ' *• 






TABLE VII 


DESCENDANTS OF JOHN SYER BRISTOWE I'S CHILDREN 


o 


■ JOHN SYER 
and. 

3' MIRIAM 
. ISABELLA 
STEARNS 




Honble. LEONARD SYER 
b. 1857. d. 1955 
m. Hilda Florence Power 
(A judge in S.Africa. 

On retirement, returned 
to England), • 

* • . . *• • .*•*> ; * 

> «• v -.* • . •.*-,# • -■ 

1 . L # A. 1 * #. 

*? * * . y . *;Vi | **?.* »* V 

* . . ,. * ' • • .* 

., ^ . ■ V ,*v<. fjfs. l. 

o 1 

■ 

• * * «• ,. . -• i * . 

■ . ’ • - . 
. • . *•' .V ' v-*' 

• ' . • . • 'f * * V. x . 

V 

. 


MAUD MILY 

B.1859 


. > " : ■ ' ; 

• • P !• i 

■ 

. . 


MARJORIE 

b. 1895 

JOHN SYER 
b.1896. d .1902 

LEONARD HENRY 

b.1901 
m.Phyllis Edgelou 


JOHN BOLTON 

b.1926 

DOROTHY MILDRED 


FRANCIS POWER 

b. 1904 
Chartered 
Accountant 
m.Barbara le 
Maitre 

HILDA MARY 
b.1906. d .1907 

LUCY MIRIAM 

b.1913 

m.Aylmer Ronald 
>Davies 


Lb.1929 

" ELIZABETH KATHERINE 

b. 

ITICHOLAS 

b. 


IVOR LLEWELLYN DAVIES 

b. 1936 

PETER LLEWELLYN DAVIES 

b. 1939 • 


EVELYN LUCY ' - ! ' ; 

b.1860. d.19 39 ' 

ELORA MIRIAM 

b.1862 d.1942 | 

DR. HUBERT CARPENTER 

b.1864 , 

m. Mary Karslake . 

BEATRICE MARY 

b. 1866. d.1926 • >■< 

CLARENCE CHALDECOTT 

b. 1867 d.1897 

SIBYL ISABEL 

b. 1870 

EVERARD STEARINS 

b. 1873 
(Solicitor) 

VIVIAN ERNEST JOHN 

b.1874 d.1917 v 
(Army. E.Africa) 


HENRY SYER 

b.1902 


m. (1) Fi 

- ( 2 ) Ei 


Finetta Bathurst 
Eileen Roper 


i ' * 1 • 


-1Y V • i* 




. . 1 .* •• - .t ’ 


• ••,. * ■ V . . 
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TABLE VII 


ROBERT 

HENRY 

and 

JANE 

CUNDALL 



(contd) 


JANE CHESSHYRE CUNDALL 

b.1856 d.1942 

m. Edward J.Avory 


ALICE MATO , . 

b.1858 d.1926 . • . . • 

m. Dr.W.A.Maggs 

* * / .V. . • . • 


LUCY 

b,186l . d.. 


‘. r ^ ^ 
t • 


STANLEY 

b. 1864 d.1890 ‘ .• “ 

m.Ethel Pike " -■ 


JESSIE ...-V 

"h.1864 d. " 

ABA MAY 

b“l866 d .1933 

n. V/illiam M.Sanderson 

■ \ ■ ... . . : 

. • . - h £ •. 

• ’• *. : i - • * • •> V > ’ 

. • * • - ; ;• t r.* 

* t \ 


PERCY ROBERT . . 
h.1867 d.1931 
m. (l) E.F.'M.Milner 


ETHEL JANE AVORY 

b.1881 d. (enemy 
action) 1940. 

EDWARD BRISTOWE AVORY 

b.1893 T~T 

m. Susan Raymond 

VIOLET MAUD MAGGS • 
b.1894 

ERIC WILLIAM MAGGS - . 

b.1896. Killed in 

action 1917 * . 

~ - • .. /•' • 


DOROTHY -I '■ • . 

b.1887 d. 

ROBERT OWEN 

d.1888 Killed in action 1917 • 


r\ 


; KENNETH 


GERALD 

(missing Singapore 
1942) 

• LILIAN ' "• 

m.Dr.William : ' 

Adamson ' • 


NICHOLAS • 
JOY 


MARK ADAMSON 

b.1934 

Twin girls bom 
1936 

CAROLINE ADAMSON 

b.l936 


m. (2) B.G.Wedekind 


i : \ 






• STANLEY 
b.1893. Killed in 
action 1917 

EILEEN FRANCES 

b.1895 

, m.Dr.E.Brian Rayner 
ALAN PERCY / 


_— 2 boys 

b .1902 

LESLIE 

b.1904 

LIEUT.COMM.ROBERT HENRY .R.N. 
b7l906 
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ROBERT 

HENRY 

!(contd) 


TABLE VII 

(contd) 








LILIAN EDNA 

b.1869 

m. M.Tidd 


RAYMOND GEORGE - • • 

b.1908 

LORNA WEDEKIND _T ROGER HEPPLEWAITB 

b.1910 (twin)" I b.l93r 

m. Eric Hepplev/aite 

MONA WEDEKIND 

b.1910 (twin)" 
m. Major Jack Rowe 


CEOFFRY BRISTONE TIBD 

Killed, in Burma 1942 

CAPT.CYRIL BRISTOWE TIBD. R.N. 
m. Gwendolen - 


NICHOLAS ROWE 

b.1937 

CHRISTOPHER ROWS 

b.1940 


BULY CONSTANCE BORIS SYER 

b-1871 v • (.see under F.S.Bristowe) 

m. Frank Syer • <• 

Bristowe y- 

* v ; ;* v . 

_•• ..v ' • ; . . • ' \ 

EDITH GERTRUDE v ‘ '. 

b.1872 .. «i; : ’■ • ! 

ELLAMARY • ‘N 

b.1873 

m. Duncan M.Scott .. 




.0 


FLORENCE ELLEN 

b. 1858 
m. H.O.Baldry 



VIOLET FRANCES BALDRY , 

■b.1885 • /i " • r ■ ’ 

m. M.L.Malcolm King, R.N. ' *. 

;■ . • • . ; . 

GWENDOLYN MABEL BALDRY • ' ••.! > ’ 

b.i886. V , 

m.Reginald Skinner (Army) 


THOMAS 

LYNN 

and _ 

_ FRANCES 
D ELLEN 
.MASON - . 


ERNEST MASON 

b.1859. d. 
m. M.L. A. G. Gandy 


SYDNEY CHESSHYRE 

b.1861 

m.Ethel Susan 
Graham Paterson 


1 



THOMAS LYNN • ' 

b.1894 d.1905 • ••>..' . • 

1 ’ * ' • ’ » , . . 

ORME CHESSHYRE ’ 

b.1895 d.1939 • 

m.Loma Hutchinson 

. t 

SYLVIA EMILY FRANCES " V ' 
b. 185)5 

m. AUv'tin Earle 

• • ’! 0 

LYNN GORDON _ JANE . . 

b.1888 A . i ' 

m. Frances Laing • : 

(Canada) 

IRENE CHESSHYRE 

b.1890 d.1899 
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TAB:E VII 


Cont. 


MURIEL MARY 

b.1893 

m.S.R.Streatfield 

• WILLIAM PATERSON _ 

b.1894 

(Canada) . . 

»ICHOT,AS - 

b.1902 


ARTHUR LYNN 

b.1862 

m. Marie Jeanne 
Symons 


ROYLE LYNN 

b.1901 

m.Kathleen Dickinson 


R c >-y( v-_ b. 1 i t ^ ’ 
FRANK SYER 
.1868 d.1942 
. Bnily Constance 


GEOFFREY LYNN < __ 

b.1904 d.1932 

_ m. Enid . . . ’ 

DORIS SYER 

b.1896’ 

m. Col.Charles C.Shaw, R.A. 


Bristowe 







DIANA STREATFIELD 

t 

• . -A.Kgg 



MS 


JANE 


I 






















WILLIAM 

and 

SARAH ' 

JANE 

MASON 


TABLE VII 
'(contd) 


r 


WALTER MASON ‘ 

b7l865 d. 

.m. Mary Wright 


BERTRAM ARTHUR • _ 

h.1864 d.1926 

m.Maxy Rosa Johnston ol. 


•>v': 

**•2* • i*. 


*• * 


MARGERY 
h.,1891 d.1896 

LEONARD MASON 

b.1893 

LESLIE WALTER 

b.1895 

' EVELYN MARY 

b.1899 

m. L.F.Wood- 
forde 


__ JOHN E.F.ViOODEORDE 
b.1925 


JQJj.LIAM-.SYER. _ 

b.1901 . 

m. Helen Maiy 
Harper 


MARGARET MARY 

v.1906 rr 

m.Denis P. 
Hickman 


BELINDA MARY — 

h. 1935 

ROSE MARY 

b.1938 d.1939 

VIRGINIA I/ARY " 

h.1940 , . sl , 

\ t; » v .A. %< 0 «*:<.-j n j 

" STEPHEN D.P. HICKMAN 

b.1934 

SUSAN HICKMAN 

b.1936 


AMY CONSTANCE ' 

b.1866 d.1927 
m. Herbert Bressey 

ETHEL MARION 

b.1867 

LEWIS WILLIAM 

b,1869 d.1942 

ROSE ALICE 

b.1871 

m. Guy Boothby 


DENYS JOHN BRESSEY 

b. 1898 

Killed in action 1916 


PHYLLIS ROSIE BOOTHBY 

b.1896 

m. Godfrey J. 

Neame 

GWENDOLINE MARY . f PENELOPE ANN WINSTANx. „Y 
b.1899 lb.1938 

m.Hugh W. 

Winstanley 

GEOFFRY • GUY BRI STOWE 

BOOTHBY 

b. 1901 

m. Dora May Crafter 


EVA COOPER 
b.1872 d. 1879 


ALEXANDER FREDERICK 


_QC_ 








































TABLE VII 

(contd) 


^ILLIAM 

(contd) 


KATHLEEN MARY 

b.1875 d.1941 
m.Charles J.Paton 


.• •• 


WILFRED BRISTOWE PATON 

h.1902 

m.Barbara Joyce Henshaw 


DOUGLAS GEORGE 

b.1877 

m. Lillie.Harris 
(Canada) • r : 

CLAUDE ERNEST 

b. 1879 d .1904 


MABEL PATON 

b.1905 

GORDON PATON 

b .1910 

^REGINALD _ 
b.1912,1.. 
m. Helen - 

MAY 

b.1916 d .1917 

- JEA N >*. 

b.1918 


MICHAEL J.PATON 

b.1929 

JANE PATON 

b.1931 

SARAH L.PATON 

b.1938 


Ckc^iu OvT.sWt 
. *3 ti k'v C-kflJ h\ 


MARY 
ELIZA¬ 
BETH ■ 
and 

ALBERT 

FLETCHER 


HERBERT BRISTOWE FLETCHER 

b.1868 d.1941 “ 

m. Gladys - 


LIONEL LAWFORD FLETCHER 

b. 1869 d.1932 

ARTHUR CHESSHYRE FLETCHER 

b.1871 d.1941 

m. - 


MABEL MARY FLETCHER 

b.1872 

FREDERICK ALBERT FLETCHER . 

b.1874 d.1929 

. • J • 

BERNARD FLETCHER 
b.1875 4 

SIDNEY ROWLETT' FLETCHER 

b.1077 d.1899 

EDITH LUCY FLETCHER 

b.1882 

VICTOR ROBERT FLETCHER : 

b.1887 • 

m. - 


JOAN ;■ • 

m. Leonard Whiteway 

NANCY 


1 daughter 


1 son 





































SOME OF THE LITERATURE CONSULTED FOR INFORMATION 


CONCERNING THE PERIOD BEFORE STEPHEN • 

FITZHAMON 

ROGNVALD THE MIGHTY 

1. GJERSET,K. History of the Norwegian People* New York, 1927- 
2., KENDRICK, T.D. A History of the Vikings, 1930. 

3. LANDNAMABOK, IV, 8. (Rognvald 1 s ancestry back to Halvdan the Old). 

, 4» • SNORRE STURLASON* Heimskringen. 13th Century. (Parentage, 

career, children). * 

. . * . . \ 

5. TREVELYAN, G.M. History of England. Longmans. 1933- 

(i have used whole paragraphs in Chapter I I 

. “ / from this excellent book). 


ROLLO THE GANGER • : 

’ ^ 

: 1-.. CAMBRIDGE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. III. W.J. Corbett. 1922. 

•2. DUDO DE ST. QUENTIN. 

V , (Norwegian origin, career, descendants). 

3. HOUAKD. 'Traite sur les coutumes .Anglo-Normandes I, p. 514 . 

(Rollo of Norwegian origin). 

4. HOWORTH, H.H. A Criticism of the Life of Rollo, as told 

• ^ . -by Dudo de St. Quentin. Archaeologies, XLV, 1880. 

. ' (Dates and exploits in Rollo's career). 

•' 5. JEWETT, S.O. The Normans. Fisher Unwin. 

. • t 1 

6 . KENDRICK, T.D. A History of the Vikings. 1930. -c 

. (Norwegian origin, dates, career), 

7. KOHT, H. Norsk. Historisk Tidskrift, S R.VI, p. 146 , 1924; 

XXVIII, p.425, 1929. (Date-of Harald Fairhair’s 
accession, etc.). 

8 . LAIR, J. Soc. Antiq.. Noimandy, I 865 . 

9. LANMANNABOK. 

(Marriage of daughter to Scots chieftain,etc.) 

10. PALGRAVE, Sir F. History of Noimandy and England. 1851-1864. 
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. • 11. 

PRENTOUT, H. * Essai sur les origines et la fondation du 

Duche" de Normandie. Paris, 1911 (Origin) 

'.‘ 12. 

ST. OLAF'S SAGA. (Norwegian origin). 

'• 13. 

SNORRE STURLASON. Heimskringla. ljth century. Trans, by 

W.Morris and E. Magnusson in "Saga Library" 
1893-1905. (Parentage, outlav/ry from Norway, etc.). 


'14. WACE. Roman de Ron. 

EMMA, ETHELRED AND CNUT 


1. 

AETNGDON CHRONICLE. 11th Century. 

2, 

- ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. Ed. by J.A.Giles. Bohn's Antiq.Libr. 

3. 

BENOIT DE SAINTE MAURE. Chroniques des Dues de Normandie. 

(Bnma, daughter of Gunnor and Richard the Fearless), 

4. 

BETHAM. Genealogical Tables. 1795* (Barna the third 

child of Richard the Fearless). 

5- 

1 . 

BOIVXN-CHAMPEAUX, M. La Reine Emna. Soc. de L'Histoire de 

Normandie. 1885. 

' ' 6 * 

BROMPTON, J. Abbot of Jerveaux, Yorks. 12th Century. 

7. •• 

• * t i • . * 

' CNUTONIS REGIS GESTA SIVE ENCOMIUM EMMAE. Ed. G.H.Pertz, 

Hanover, 1866. Mon. Ger. Hist., Scriptores, XEX. 

# . * > 

8. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. x ^ 

/ • 9. 

♦ • % 

ENCOMIUM EMMAE. ■ •' *, 


10. . FOWKE, F.R. The Bayeux Tapestry. 1913. (Plate XVIII showB 


11.., 

a oertain clerk ,and Aelfgyva. Is this Etama? He 
appears to be insulting her - pulling her nose or 
smacking her face. No apparent connection of 

Etama with scenes immediately before or after. Probably 
,• not Ebima).' 

1 1 . . . 

HOVEDEN'S ANNALS. 13th Century. Ed. H.T.Riley. Bohn. •’ 


’12. HUNTINGDON, HENRY OF. 12th Century. • 

■ / , 


..,13.; 

INGULPH*S CHRONICLE. (Legend that Godwin died denouncing an 

accusation by Edward the Confessor that he had killed 
s’. Alfred). .» 


- 8 , 8 - 




The Normans. Fisher Unwin. 


EMMA (contd) 


_ 14. . .JEWETT, S.O. 

15. LARSON, L.M. Canute the Great. Putnam, 1912. (Bibliography of 
literature dealing with Cnut). 

. 16. LOWTHER, A.W.G. The Saxon Cemetery at Guildown, Guildford, 

. • Surrey. Surrey Archaeological Collections, 39, l£..’l. 

. (Cemetery of her son Alfred's Norman companions slain 

by Godwin's men). 

17, MALMESBURY, WILLIAM OP. 12th Century chronicle. Ed. by 

*'• ' ' ‘ . J.A.Giles. Bohn's Antiq. Libr. * 

* . 

18. MILNER. Winchester. (Legend of Bnma made to walk over red 
• L . hot plough shares by Edward the Confessor). 

+ ‘ ■ r m i > ' ' * * i 

• 19. OMAN, Sir C. England before the Norman Conquest. 1910. 

(Change in Cnut after marriage attributed to statecraft 
and realisation that a strong hand would not achieve 
* /.• best results). ^ ' 

20. SNORRE STURLASON. Heimskringla. (Alleges quarrel between 

■j . Cnut and Enma after latter had arranged for * 

Harthacnut to be king of Denmark). 

21. STONE, G. England from Earliest Times to the Great Charter. 

(The only author to connect Cnut's gain in grace and 
breadth to his marriage with Ehrna). 

22. THORN'S CHRONICLE. 14th Century. 

23* VITALIS, ORDERICUS,. Historia Ecclesiastica. -Ed. A. le Prevost. 

Paris 1835-55* 

24. WACE. Roman de Rou. ' ‘ , 

23. WENDOVER, ROGER OF. 13th Century. Ed. J.A.Giles. Bohn. 

26; WESTMINSTER, MATHEW OF. 14 th Century. t •• • : 

27. WORCESTER, FLORENCE OF. ' 12th Century. • ' . * 
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DUKES OF NORMANDY 

v l. BENOIT DE SAINTE MAURE. Chroniques de Dues da Normandie. 

2. CAMBRIDGE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 

3. - DUDO DE ST.'QUENTIN 1 S CHRONICLE.' . \*. 

M - . V . • 

4. JEWETT, S.O. The Normans. Fisher Unvan* 

5. LAMENT FOR THE DEATH OF WILLIAM LONGSWORD. (10th century). 

Ed, Lair. Etude sur la Vie et la Mort de 
'• • 1 Guillaume Longue-Epee. Paris. 1893»‘ 

/ ; . 

6. / OMAN, Sir C.;-- England before the Norman Conquest.' - 1910. 

7» PALGRAVE, Sir F. The History of Normandy and of England. 

. *• . .. • . •• 

wTBIERRY, A* History of the Conquest of England by the Normans. 

* • . 

9. WACE. V Roman de Rou.v-'* Ed.-Pluquet 1827;-• ed.Andresen, 1877. 



MAUGER .•/•••• 1. • • 

1. BENOIT DE SAINTE-MAURE. Chroniques des Dues de Normandie, 

(Mauger 3rd son of Gunnor and Richard the Fearless). 

2. BETHAM.:.' Genealogical Tables. 1795. (Mauger 2nd son of Richard 

the Fearless). 


HAMON DENTATUS 

\ 1. BENOIT DE SAINTE MAURE. Chroniques des Due3 de Normandie. 

2. LE COINTE, M. L'ABBE*. Conspiration des Barons Normands contre 

Guillaume-1 e-Batard Due de Normandie et Bataille du 
• -Val-des-Dunes en 1047* Caen, 1868. 

3. MALMESBURY, WILLIAM OF. De Gestis Regum Anglo rum. 

. . . .. * % 

4. PALGRAVE, Sir F. The History of Normandy and of England. 
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5. PEZET. Lea Barons de Creully. 

VII. 


V * If.. \ 

' v 6. ORDERICUS VITALIS 




.Soc. JERSIAISE CARTULAIRE DES ILES NORMANDES. 1924. 

.(Hamon vicomte witnesses a document about 10J0).-' -v) 

■ 8. WAGE, R. Le Roman de Rou. .... •• " ' • 

* • •* “ •* * f v. . i ... * ' * • 

*’ * ’* , * V * ** * * ' * " ‘ • - 


HAMON THE SHERIFF' 


1. •' DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. (in Robert FitzHamon's 

• • ’ biography. Several references cited). 

' 2. DOMESDAY BOOK, '* ' 

% .’4 t • .* • * 

3. •' DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. The Battle Abbey Roll. (*=H.de Crevecoeur. 
Son of H.dentatus. Married Maud), ^ 


4., HASTED'S Kent. 

• ' ' , (Crevecoeur the family name.- Confuses 1 Sheriff and 

„ ' . Steward). 


S < * 


'• 5* PALGRAVE, Sir F. * The History of Normandy and of England. 

(Son of H. dentatus), •'! * , 


' 6, j. ROUND. Calendar. 

7. VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTIES 

ROBERT FTTZHAMON 


1 ffi'lf'';* v-tisv.. . 7^- 

‘ies. . '■ ■ ■■■■ 


1. BEETHAM, Genealogical Tables. 1795. 

2. BRUT Y TYWYSOGION. 16th Century. Rolls Ser. ‘ . 

3. DAVIS. H.W.C. England under the Normans and Angevins. 

4. ... DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,(Bibliography provided). 

5. ' DOMESDAY• BOOK.- ’• (Robert do Them)." • * ** • 
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ROBERT FITZHAMON (contd) 

6. DUGDALE. Monasticon, 

• 7. FREEMAN. William Rufus ii. 

8. •" Norman Conquest, IV. 


9 . 
10 . 
11 . 
' 12 . 
15. 


14. 
15 ) 
16 . • 


GAIMAR, GEOFFRY. Ed. Wright. Caxton Soc. . • 

« •• . t , 

LIBER LANDAVEHSIS. , . 

.; • •.. r • 

MALMESBURY, WILLIAM OF. (Says Robert grandson of H.dentatus). 
ORDERICUS VITALIS. Ed. Le Prevost. 

PEZET. Les Barons de Creully. » ." '• . ’ 

ROMAIC BE ROU. Ed. Andresen. 


STUBBS. Select Charters. 

SUSS.._-JhCHABOL. SOC. COLL., 22. • 



17. THIERRY, A. History of the Conquest of England by the Normans 


HAMON THE STEWARD 


’ 1. . ARCH. JOURNAL. XXXV, 3. (Alive 1112). • , 

2. • CLEVELAND, DUCHESS OF. The Battle Abbey Roll. (Steward and 

Robert brothers; The Steward had a son Robert?) . 

3. . DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. (Several references in 

^ . Robert FitzHamon’s biography). • 

4. DOMESDAY BOOK. 

•/. 5. ... HASTED.. ("Bottsham" granted to.H. the Steward, 1110). 

V* • *. , 

• 6. STUBBS. (steward and Robert FitzH, witnesses to Vtng Henryk 
• , letter to Anselm). . 1 
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LATER HAMONS 


1. BERRY, W. County Genealogies: Pedigrees of the Families in 

the County of Kent, 1830, 

2. CHRONICON MONASTSRII DE BELLO. (Hfsymo, lord of,.'the Manor of 

Battle and "filium suum Gaufridum"), 

3. ‘ EXCHEQUER ROLLS OF DUCHY OF NORMANDY. 

4. GOUDE, J.J.C, Histoire du Duche' de Normandie. 

\ * ‘ * ..♦* 

5. HASTED 1 S Kent. 

• m 

» . Xv 

6. -- LECHAUDE d'ANISY. Mem. Soc. Antiq. Norm., XII, 1841. 

7* • " " •; Chartes Normands. 

8. ... RED BOOK OF THE EXCHEQUER. (Knight's service from 12th century onward) 
, 9. STAPLETON. The Great Roll o f the Norman Exchequer. (Yalliam FitzH.) 
10. " . \ Rot. Scacc. (Hamons in Noimandy). 


x Information in Table VII is incomplete. Additions, corrections, 
photographs and any biographical notes would be welcomed. My, 
present address is Digswell Park, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. After 
the war, I hope it will once more be The Haneys, Ranmore, near • , 
Doxking, Surrey. • ■ ';'■■■ 
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